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ANNUAL MEETING 


Columbus, Ohio Seneca Hotel May 3 and 4, 1942 


ERNEST J. CHAVE 


R ESPONSES to the first notices of the Annual Meeting are more encouraging 

than we have had in years. More of the Board of Directors sent in sug- 
gestions, and more members have already sent in word that they are going to be 
at Columbus. This year the Convention promises to give two full days to stim- 
ulating conference around live, timely topics, with concrete practical problems in 
the foreground. We shall have a fine group of nationally known resource people 
from related agencies — educational, social, recreational, governmental, and re- 
ligious. The plan is to divide into working groups for intensive study on par- 
ticular issues, and then to exchange ideas and have further discussion in meetings 
of the whole group. 


Preliminary studies have enabled us to gather data, find resource people, and 
shape up some of the critical problems. This is the first year we have built a 
program around fwo major topics, but they are related, and we shall have spe- 
cialists for both. 


Topic I, “Religion in Higher Education” is the one which Professor E. W. 
Blakeman, Counselor in Religious Education at Michigan University, has been 
worrying about for years. He reports there are 1037 people on the “Staff in Re- 
ligion” of American colleges and Universities. Recently he published a report 
on the institutions of higher learning in Michigan with their programs of religion. 
Our president, Harrison S. Elliott, has published a syllabus on the topic in the 
last issue of ReLticious Epucation. He has canvassed different leaders of na- 
tional groups working in this area, and we shall have representatives present from 
such organizations as the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors, the national student divisions 
of the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A., the Association of University Pastors, the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, and other national and district groups. 
These are typical questions which are being raised and on which we expect to get 
definite facts and experience: 


Is religion regarded as an important aspect of general culture in American 
institutions of higher learning? 

What chance has a student to develop a healthy religious experience? 

What experiments are underway to make religion a more significant factor 
in higher education? 

What can we expect from colleges and universities in the development of 
persons qualified to give spiritual leadership in their community and na- 
tional life? 


Topic II, “Religious Resources in Community Life” has aroused keen in- 
terest and will be approached from several angles. The following are a few of 
the questions which have been suggested for study: 
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What are the implications of present conditions for the religious education 
of children and youth? What stability and guidance can come from re- 
ligious resources? What basic assumptions have been disturbed, and how 
can young people be helped to a good working philosophy of life? 


How can we help to build a “Community Conscience?” How can we over- 
come selfish and complacent attitudes? 


What is the “religious core” around which cooperation of churches and 
community agencies may be furthered? 


What experiments in community planning are significant and suggestive for 
conservation and development of spiritual values? 


How can religious leaders be helped to get the facts in the gigantic prob- 
lems of human adjustment in America, and in our world relationships ? 


How can personal religious sensitivity and responsibility be developed in the 
average person of the average community? How are individual spiritual 
values being tested in these days? How can effective counseling be given? 


What do war conditions demand of religious leadership in the face of high- 
powered organization of American life? 


How are the ideals of democracy and religion inter-related ? 


What are basic principles of human values which should govern all com- 
munity organization and planning? 


One of the early replies to our first request for suggestions on the conven- 
tion topics came from our Honorary President, George A. Coe. It is too early in 
the spring for him to leave California but he sends greetings and this comment: 


“Greatly regret that I cannot be at the Columbus meeting. The R.E.A. 
is at the front in the social forces of the present day. We should be aggres- 
sive, never permitting ourselves to be put into a defensive attitude. We should 
find our main tasks where conflict is most profound and where conventional 
religion is evasive.” 


Professor W. C. Bower writes, “I am convinced that one of the most fruit- 
ful methods of cooperative conference is around specific needs of young people 
and adults. The success of a conference will depend upon keeping a spirit of 
inquiry and a readiness to experiment. No one can tell another dogmatically what 
to do in the R.E.A. We might expect the conference to be followed by a number 
of small-scale experiments.” 


Dr. E. W. Blakeman sends in some excellent suggestions and concludes 
with this stimulating word: “I am under a growing conviction that the R.E.A. 
should expand. To do this we should departmentalize and do a bold thing. We 
should start a Learned Society in religion and invite people engaged in various 
agencies to accept the R.E.A. as the inclusive, inter-faith agency. It would en- 
rich our fellowship and strengthen all our work.” Dr. Blakeman has the right 
vision, and we hope that more may come under conviction. Perhaps we might 
parallel the Association for the Advancement of Science by an adventuring 
scholarly group in religion. The tasks of religious leadership in local, national, 
and international problems and human relationships are gigantic. 


The National Resources Planning Board has set some of the facts before 
us in a most striking fashion. They show how human problems are multiplying 
in the terrible struggle of world powers. The worth and rights of individuals 
are in danger and the gains of civilization may be set back centuries. The mean- 
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ings of freedom, democracy, social security, education, and religion are being 
re-thought and revised. Nearly three hundred new American communities have 
been started, with a perilous sense of instability. There are challenges which 
defy the imagination. Tens of millions are being disturbed in their regular habits 
and expectations. America holds the balance of world power economically, 
politically, democratically, and spiritually. What America does in the next few 
years will affect human welfare on a world scale. America’s children and Amer- 
ica’s youth face the older generation and ask for guidance, for moral support, 
and for example and leadership in a way of adventurous faith. What can or- 
ganized religion do in this hour? 


As religious leaders, educationalists, social workers, and directors of private 
and governmental agencies, we shall meet together in the Annual Meeting of the 
Religious Education Association. It is to be hoped that the true spirit of pro- 
phetic religion may break free from forms, formulae, and restricted frames of 
reference. 


As an inter-faith organization the Religious Education Association takes 
for granted that there are many different beliefs, ways of expressing faith, and 
of stating objectives. It acknowledges that religion is sectarian in practice. But 
it has nearly forty years of evidence that religious leaders can work together and 
that in so doing they find deep satisfaction and a sense of power. The free ex- 
change of ideas and experience is stimulating and creative. Through its journal, 
its conventions, and its district meetings and seminars, the R.E.A. has provided 
a valuable platform for dealing with front line problems in the related fields of 
religion, education, and social advance. 


Following the Convention in Columbus, May 3 and 4, it is expected that 
local meetings, conferences, and seminars may be held in many centers through- 
out the year. Members are urged to cooperate in such meetings, keeping them 
on an inter-faith basis, and inviting representatives of different community 
agencies. The national office of the Religious Education Association, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, will do what is possible with limited clerical help to 
aid local groups in setting up significant programs. But the responsibility must 
rest on individuals who get a vision of the possibilities of this kind of fellowship, 
and who will associate one or two persons with them to make a local group func- 
tion. Leaders from neighboring communities may frequently be called in to 
assist. The office can let you know who your R.E.A. neighbors are and will 
gladly help you make friendly contacts. It is hoped that many interesting articles 
for RELIGIous EDUCATION may grow out of group studies and experiments. 


Make reservations at Columbus without delay. Write the Seneca Hotel, 
Broad and Grant Streets, Columbus, Ohio. Rates start at $2.50 single and $4.00 
double, with special rates on suites for three or more persons who desire to room 
together. 


The Board of Directors will meet Saturday evening at 8:00 o’clock, and the 
Association business meeting will be held at 5:00 o’clock Sunday afternoon. Ses- 
sions of the Convention open Sunday morning at 9:00 and will continue until 
9:00 Monday evening — two full days of rich fellowship and stimulating 
atmosphere. 
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WHAT SHALL WE TELL OUR CHILDREN 
ABOUT GOD? 


Dayton T. YopEer* 


The question Dr. Yoder asks in his title, and then answers 
in his paper, has been canvassed several times in Reticious Epu- 


CATION. 


Other answers than this one have been given, and by 


persons equally thoughtful and equally sincere. In coming issues 
of the Journal this year further answers will be given. Editor 


HO IS GOD? This is not a 

question that has ever appeared 
on any of the popular quiz programs of 
the radio, but it is one that sooner or 
later is asked of every parent by his 
child. Adults often give glib answers 
to the difficult questions of children, but 
this question going straight to the heart 
of reality demands more than a flippant 
reply. 

Many parents unwittingly invite this 
query before they are prepared to answer 
it by carelessly giving God as an easy 
answer to some other question that the 
child has asked as, for example: Who 
made me? To tell the child that God 
made him is as much an evasion of the 
issue as to tell him that the stork brought 
him. The child is not enlightened by the 
answer; he is merely led to ask: Who 
is God? 

Most of us remember clearly enough 
what as children we were taught about 
God — that He is the Creator of the 
Universe who is, withal, a loving Heav- 
enly Father who is responsive to the per- 
sonal needs of each of us. But with 
science and biblical criticism corroding 
the edges of traditional belief, and our 
own experiences confounding us, we 
are aware that the teaching of our 
childhood is inadequate and that we 
must give a more reasonable one to our 
children. 





*Minister, First Unitarian Society, Spokane, 
Washington. 
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Children are literal-minded. Adults 
must remember that fact when they talk 
to children about God. To speak of God 
as our Heavenly Father leads the child 
to conclude that God is a man-like 
being whose home is in the skies. How 
else account for the notion of four year 
old Clara? Her comment about a thun- 
der storm was that God must be having 
a stomach ache. Then, too, there was 
little Jim who, fearful of being late, 
beseeched God’s help to get to school on 
time. As Jim ran, he prayed, “Oh God, 
please help me to run fast.” As he 
dashed up the steps of the school he 
stumbled and fell, and with chagrin 
complained, “Ouch God, you didn’t 
need to shove me.” 


Our children’s misapprehensions about 
God should not be dismissed with a 
patronizing smile. The child’s thought 
of God, bound as it is with emotional 
feelings of awe and reverence, is not 
quickly changed and is often influential 
for life. For instance, why is it that mil- 
lions of people did not believe that a 
score of nations could be invaded by 
the restless hordes of the tyrant, Hitler? 
Why is it that those millions in Europe 
and America did not believe, indeed, 
that those peaceful nations would ever 
be attacked? It is because those trusting 
millions retained from childhood the be- 
lief that this world is governed by a 
Heavenly Father. As children their 
homes were protected from disorder and 
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injustice by human fathers. As children 
they had been taught that God was loving 
and kind like an earthly parent, but in- 
finite in power as in love. Thus, not 
until disaster has shaken Europe have 
millions learned by the hard way that 
God is not a big man in the skies, that 
innocence is not supernaturally pro- 
tected, that peaceful nations are not 
necessarily safe from the aggressions of 
covetous neighbors. 


Parents sometimes make the mis- 
take of teaching moral goodness on the 
sole basis that goodness is pleasing to 
the Father who is in Heaven. Unless 
morality is based on a more valid basis 
than love or fear of a Heavenly Being, 
it will fall when some experience de- 
stroys youth’s belief in an anthropomor- 
phic God. Samuel Butler, in The Way 
of All Flesh, illustrated this quirk of 
human nature by describing a young man 
who, throwing off the childish ideas 
about God taught him by his orthodox 
parents, immediately assaulted the house 
maid. There are many sound reasons 
why a man should not commit rape, but 
he had been taught none of them. He 
had only been taught that it was dis- 
pleasing to his Father in Heaven who 
would throw him into everlasting perdi- 
tion if he did. On discarding a concep- 
tion of God which was no longer tenable, 
the young man had no moral foundation 
upon which to pillar his life. 


Parents should help their children at- 
tain a more reasonable philosophy of life 
by telling them clearly that God is a 
symbol, just as a flag is a symbol. The 
word God should be forever separated 
from the words Heavenly Father, He, 
His, or Him, which connote personality 
and supernatural power. Nor should 
the word God be connected in thought 
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with the manifestations of nature. Na- 
ture is indifferent to the spiritual aspira- 
tions of human beings. The earth is not 
an entirely hospitable habitation. Only 
by diligent effort can mankind maintain 
the human race upon it. Always we are 
fraught with the peril of earthquakes, 
floods, droughts, and the plague of dis- 
ease. The power of nature that spreads 
sunshine and showers with an even hand 
upon the just and the unjust likewise 
with utmost impartiality blights the good 
and the bad with destruction and death. 
It is an error to suppose that this world, 
on which every blade of grass struggles 
with every other blade for its subsis- 
tence, is a manifestation of a loving 
supernatural God. 


Morality is a creation of man, a crea- 
tion compounded from human experi- 
ence. God, too, is a creation of man. 
God is man’s symbol of heart values: 
love, unselfishness, wisdom, justice, 
beauty, courage, mercy; evolved from 
happy and holy memories, high hopes, 
and the honor and glory of the human 
race. At best this thought of God can 
be but a tender bud in the mind of a 
young child, but as his years progress 
the idea will flower into adult spiritual 
maturity. Implanted into the heart of 
the child with his mother’s first kiss, this 
idea of God grows with each tender act 
received and pondered, until at last the 
idea becomes meaningful of the aspira- 
tions of our ascending human race. 


This humanized concept of God in- 
creases the educational responsibility of 
the parent. By precept and example, 
the parent must show that loyalty to God 
is loyalty to the best values of the human 
race. Then in truth it may be said that 
in the spirit of God men unite for the 
service of men. 

















MORE ABOUT FAVORITE HYMNS 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


FREDERICK W. STEWART* 


N THE latest issue of Reticious 

EpucaTion, Dr. A. J. W. Myers 
writes of the “Favorite Hymns of Young 
People.” We who are lovers of hymnody 
and workers with youth are indebted to 
him for the illuminating results of his 
research, whether or not we agree with 
all of his criteria of evaluation. 


It is evident at once that if the 650 
young people who responded to the 
questionnaire of Miss Elsa Lotz that he 
reports scatter their likes over 738 hymns 
of such various kinds, and if they are 
typical of our Christian youth, as un- 
doubtedly they are, mere popularity 
bears little relation to worth. Even the 
hymns that represent the highest con- 
centration of choice in his study received 
a surprisingly small percentage of agree- 
ment and are by no means of equal 
quality. But in all probability we should 
get results comparable to these, if young 
people were to tell us their choices in 
art, music, fiction, or poetry. The sim- 
ple fact is that, generally speaking, youth 
is not yet equipped by either training or 
experience to evaluate with discrimina- 
tion, though there are gratifying excep- 
tions. 

One girl, for example, of whom I 
inquired, replied, “A hymn which has a 
great deal of thought and meaning be- 
hind it is one which I like to sing,” 
and then included You Can Smile, and 
The Old Rugged Cross among her eight 
favorites. Another “hates” Onward, 
Christian Soldiers “because it is always 
sung too loud and fast, with too much 
humph, humph, humph”! In _ other 
words, performance rather than quality 
of content is her test. 





*Professor of Religion, Denison University. 
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Undoubtedly, as Dr. Myers points out, 
the major factor in making a hymn pop- 
ular is not poetic quality, emotional 
depth, or theological adequacy, but sim- 
ply association. Is it not true that even 
some of us older folk continue to “love” 
certain hymns that bring back satisfying 
memories, regardless of where we now 
place them in the scale of intrinsic 
worth? One adult tells me that, while 
now he values Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past for its evident majestic worth, 
it took high place in his memory when 
he heard it in the solemnity of his own 
father’s funeral. Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus long held first place in my own 
choice, because, as I now realize, my 
family sang it together with mother at 
the piano. And so it will remain for the 
mass of young people, however much we 
may desire to see more intelligence in 
their selection. 


But right here the religious educator, 
pastor, youth counsellor, or hymn lover 
should find his cue. We should at once 
utilize this very manifest tendency and 
see to it that boys and girls are made 
familiar with the best hymns under hap- 
py or emotionally significant circum- 
stances to insure associations that will 
survive. If Harry goes to church each 
Sunday morning rebelliously and under 
compulsion and there hears one of the 
“grand old hymns” oft repeated, we 
may be sure that never again will he 
like it; he may even grow to hate it. 
But if he sings the very same hymn 
with understanding, as part of a satisfy- 
ing experience in summer camp, for 
example, or in a youth worship service 
surrounded by his friends, he may well 
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come to prize it always, even though he 
may not be aware just why. 


And is not this a sound psychological 
procedure? True worship is predomi- 
nantly of the emotions, and music, which 
has been a part of the worship experi- 
ence of most people, both arouses and 
satisfies the emotional life. Singing, 
whether romantic, patriotic, or religious, 
is the expression of sentiment. Hymns, 
therefore, not only may be, but must be 
emotional. But what need there is that 
we distinguish between sentiment and 
sentimentality ! 


Young adolescents, just coming into 
the romantic period of life, are prone to 
revel in sentimentalism. Witness their 
devotion to the saccharine twaddle of the 
radio crooner. Dr. Myers discovered the 
same uncritical tendency in their selec- 
tion of hymns, and my own study con- 
firms it; Sweeter as the Days Go By, 
In the Garden, There’s No Love to Me 
Like the Love of Jesus. Can we help 
them to distinguish between the senti- 
mental He Leadeth Me and Count Zin- 
zendorf’s Jesus, Still Lead On, both 
hymns built on the idea of divine leader- 
ship? Or between So Precious is Jesus, 
My Savior, and O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee? It is worth the effort. 


It is, indeed, heartening that Dr. 
Myers finds a “growing impatience with 
sentimentalism and ancient theological 
dogmas and a ‘wistful longing’ . . . for 
hymns which express more adequately 
the convictions and aspirations of our 
time.” Sentiment and tune are surely 
not enough. Both content and poetic 
quality must be of the highest, if a hymn 
is worthy of our serious attention. A 
few of my own respondents agree: “A 
hymn is a favorite of mine when its 
verses convey an uplifting thought”; “in 
the last several years, if I don’t like the 
words of a hymn, it ceases to be a fav- 
orite”; “. . should have words con- 
taining some thought and definitely not 
be sentimental.” 


But I should like to consider certain 
criteria for the evaluation of the content 
of hymns, either stated or implicit in 
Dr. Myers’ article. First the “I” and 
“me” hymns, which he seems to dismiss 
in favor of the wholly social hymns. 
Those of us whose boyhood experience 
was almost wholly devoid of the latter, 
who have lived through the rise of the 
present Christian social emphasis, and 
who have felt the spell of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, must rejoice in the 
growing number of hymns with social 
passion that have become available. One 
of the very first things I look for in 
evaluating a new hymnal is the selection 
and range of the hymns of the social 
gospel. I would no more vote for the 
purchase of a book lacking in this re- 
gard than for a pastor with only an in- 
dividual evangel. The publishers of 
books of gospel hymns are aware of the 
newer emphasis and are likely to include 
a group of hymns of “service.” 

But the Christian religion, and hence 
its hymns, have always been and always 
will be very individual — a man and his 
God, the first commandment being, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
And Jesus’ teaching is full of it. All of 
us, therefore, youth included, need in- 
dividual hymns of an otherwise worthy 
sort and in right proportion to the social 
ones, for the expression of this intimate 
and sometimes even mystical aspect of 
our experience. Of course when that 
individualism gives expression to selfish- 
ness, egotism, exclusiveness, and pride, 
as in that sacrilegious travesty of reli- 
gious experience, In the Garden, Dr. 
Myers rightly condemns it. But to dis- 
miss hymns such as When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross, O Jesus, I Have 
Promised, Abide With Me, or many 
more that could be named, just because 
they are “I” or “me” hymns is far too 
sweeping. 

Moreover the singing of a “me” hymn 
of worthy quality may itself be a social 
experience. I happen to have a very low 
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voice and sing bass or not at all. The 
harmonizing of music is to me an in- 
tensely socializing experience and con- 
gregational singing an unsurpassed 
means of knitting a hundred individuals 
into a worshiping unit. Now if the 
hymn happens to be of the “me” variety, 
I still am drawn to the many others 
whose simultaneous mood it may be 
arousing or expressing. And certainly 
no such hymn that does not express the 
typical moods, needs, and aspirations of 
hosts of individuals will ever survive as 
a high choice. Surely no one feels un- 
social when he sings the “I” song 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died... . 
Only belatedly does it say 

Let all who breathe partake. 

And what about the hymns in worship 
of Jesus? Dr. Myers is troubled over 
the 25 hymns in worship of Jesus to 15 
in worship of God. Undoubtedly, if our 
young people were trained aright, there 
would be a larger proportion of the lat- 
ter. The majesty, power, goodness, 
mercy, and love of God, and man’s grati- 
tude, loyalty, devotion, and praise are 
supremely suitable themes for song — 
such hymns as Come, My Soul, Thou 
Must Be Waking, O Worship the King, 
The Spacious Firmament on High, Joy- 
ful, Joyful we Adore Thee, Our God, 
Our Help in Ages Past, to name only a 
few great ones. But it is only as young 
people gradually come to know God more 
fully that such hymns give the greatest 
satisfaction. As we have seen, they tend 
to be sentimental, and one does not be- 
come sentimental over God, “sweet,” 
“dear,” “precious,” as the writers of the 
more ephemeral hymns do over Jesus. 

But the real issue is whether young 
people shall sing hymns in worship of 
Jesus as well as hymns about him. Dr. 
Myers says, “Jesus by his example and 
by his explicit teaching insisted on the 
worship of God only.” Rigidly applied 


this would dismiss such hymns as Crown 
Him With Many Crowns, All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name, Jesus, the Very 
Thought of Thee, When Morning Gilds 
the Skies. He also says, “Thoughtful 
people long for those (hymns) which 
embody in beautiful words and music 
such great Christian concepts as the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man, fellowship and cooperation 
in promoting the highest human values, 
and help in facing actual life objectively 
and courageously.” This is a fine Uni- 
tarian summary. But was Jesus left out 
intentionally? If so, logically the above 
hymns about him would have to go, too. 

But let us remember that the great 
majority of Christian young people hold 
to a trinitarian belief, though few might 
be able to give a rational explanation 
why. If we should agree with them, it 
will be our judgment that such hymns 
are not only permissible, but highly de- 
sirable. After all, if we are considering 
Christian hymns, and if Jesus, the foun- 
der of this faith, is held to be Lord, 
Master, Friend, or Savior, what more 
natural than that there should be both 
hymns about him and hymns in worship 
of him? 

If, on the other hand, we feel that such 
young people are in error, we should 
not seek to correct them by condemning 
the hymns they like. For hymn satisfac- 
tion, other things being equal, will follow 
theology, not lead it. Rather we should 
first seek other suitable means of in- 
struction; taste in hymns will naturally 
follow. Meanwhile O Jesus, I Have 
Promised for them will seem to be a 
great and worthy hymn. Curiously 
enough, Dr. Myers classes that very 
trinitarian hymn, Come, Thou Almighty 
King, with its verse of worship ad- 
dressed to each person of the Godhead, 
as a “great hymn.” 

And then there is the problem of the 
use of symbolism. Symbols, whether 
figures of speech or material objects, 
are found in the common experience of 
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people of all ages and stages of culture, 
and they serve a real purpose. The flag, 
the wedding ring, the shamrock, the 
swastika, the bread and wine of the 
communion are all visible symbols of 
great ideas that lie back of them. But 
until one has laid hold of the idea, the 
object is meaningless. The flag is only 
a poor substitute for a duster; the wed- 
ding ring a very plain and unornamental 
bit of metal. Yet men would die for 
this same flag and fight for the honor 
of the ring. 

Young people are often troubled be- 
cause the religion of their elders is full 
of symbolism that has become significant 
through mature experience, but which 
to them is unintelligible. And our hymns 
have many such symbols. But instead of 
throwing out all hymns with figures of 
speech, we should seek opportunity to 
instruct our young people in the meaning 
of those that are significant, that they 
may share this enrichment of their de- 
votional life. 

The cross is the supreme Christian 
symbol. Merely as a means of dispatch- 
ing criminals it belongs with the hang- 
man’s noose and the electric chair, as 
Dr. Myers says. But while these have 
been more recently used and are filled 
with vivid and undesirable associations, 
the cross means only one cross, and 
brings to mind only one scene, that of 
Christ’s final act of triumphant devotion. 
This is what should come to mind when 
one sings When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross. By long usage it has been built 
into the very fiber of the best Christian 
tradition and will stay until a more de- 
sirable symbol has been found. More- 
over the cross as a symbol does not 
exactly define the theological significance 
of the atonement, but means what each 
one reads into it. When we sing The 
Star Spangled Banner, one person thinks 
of America in terms of Manhattan, one 
of the broad fields of Iowa, and another 
of the majesty of the Rockies, each ac- 
cording to his most prized associations. 


Dr. Myers says “it is difficult to un- 
derstand how a hymn like The Old 
Rugged Cross can possibly be a favorite 
or indeed be tolerated on any grounds — 
either of poetry, music or (much less) 
content.” With every word of this the 
discriminating hymn lover will heartily 
agree. But then he attacks it for its ref- 
erence to the cross. Now the hymn of- 
fends, not because it uses this symbol, 
but because it elevates the symbol almost 
to the point of idolatry, growing mawk- 
ishly sentimental over the object, while 
passing lightly over that which is sym- 
bolized, always an inherent danger in 
the use of any symbol. We can dispense 
with The Old Rugged Cross, but are not 
ready to dismiss When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross with “even such as,” 
though many young people may not be 
ready for its intelligent use. 


What, then, are the marks of great 
hymns, suitable for young people to use? 
Let me summarize some of these briefly. 
Doubtless there are others. 


First, great hymns will deal with the 
greatest universal religious experiences 
of man, God, Jesus, the kingdom, human 
brotherhood. Here contrast Smile, 
Smile, Smile with The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High. 


Second, on the outgoing side, they will 
express the noblest Christian feelings 
and aspirations. Compare O That Will 
Be Glory for Me and Now Thank We 
All Our God. 


Third, they will be rich in worthy 
sentiment without being sentimental. 
Here set Jn the Garden over against 
When Morning Gilds the Skies. 


Fourth, great hymns will be expressed 
in literary form of the best quality. 
Students of poetry largely ignore our 
hymns, so few of them measure up to 
standard. But some do, even though the 
necessary formal meter greatly cramps 
this medium of expression, and these 
should be known. Examine Love Lifted 
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Me and then Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar. 


Fifth, desirable hymns will not be 
didactic, they will be free from too theo- 
logical terminology, and from concepts 
and symbols that no longer satisfy. Just 
because true religion is dynamic and 
creative, it is bound to be the case that 
the hymns expressive of yesterday’s level 
of insight and experience will not all 
continue to satisfy today, and to no one 
is this more evident than to intelligent 
young people. It is this that mars Wes- 
ley’s great Christmas hymn, Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing as he first wrote it 
and has made revision desirable, in order 
to save a real favorite. This is why we 
no longer sing There is a Fountain Filled 
With Blood. 


Sixth, a suitable selection will show a 


good balance between individual and 
social hymns. 


Seventh, while there is need of fine 
hymns of the future life for the use of 
more mature worshipers, hymns of this 
world are generally more suitable for 
young people, more in keeping with their 
interests and outlook. For them This 
is My Father's World is better than 
Jerusalem the Golden, and Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life more chal- 
lenging than /’m But a Stranger Here. 
Indeed they may well sing some of the 
fine older hymns and omit the final verse 
in which we all die and go to heaven. 


Space forbids a discussion here of the 
tunes and the manner of singing, which 
are large factors in youthful choice of 
hymns. Probably there should be yet 
another article on this alone. 


THE STORY OF 
THE HUDSON METHODIST PARISH 


Kart K. QuimBy* 


Y THE Hudson Methodist Parish 
we mean the fourteen Methodist 
churches in Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey, north of Bayonne. This includes all 
of Jersey City with its nine churches, 
Weehawken with two churches, and 
Hoboken, Union City, West New York 
with one church each, making a total 
parish of 14 churches. All together they 
have 3,000 members, 900 inactive mem- 
bers, over 2,000 enrolled in church 
schools, and 400 young people. They are 
$186,000 in debt, give $2,225 annually to 
world service, and contribute $22,000 a 
year to pastoral support. 
This parish is directed by a staff com- 
posed of the Superintendent of the dis- 
trict, the Director of the parish, thirteen 





*Superintendent of the Jersey City District, 
Newark Conference, of the Methodist 
Church. 


preachers, and the head of the Goodwill 
Industries. In the staff meetings, which 
are held twice each month, these sixteen 
people sit together around a table and 
talk through their problems, outline their 
plans, and promote their work. This in 
brief compass, is the Hudson Methodist 
Parish. 
i 

Before the parish took form, these 
churches were largely traditional. Their 
programs were routine, limited, and 
often inconsequential. Not a single pro- 
gram was creative in any basic sense. 
The preachers were noble fellows per- 
sonally but they felt timid, were often 
defeated, and each one found himself 
alone with a gigantic task too big for 
his resources. The people were loyal but 
tired, complacent, visionless. 

Could the tide be turned? One man 
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who had been in Jersey City for 26 years 
had seen a hundred ministers come and 
go. During that period two Methodist 
churches had combined, and four others 
disappeared, making today five fewer 
churches than in 1915. Progress was in 
reverse. Something unusual had to be 
done! Could barriers be erected against 
further disintegration? Is it possible, 
was the question, to put the roots of a 
church deep enough into the life of a 
city so that it may remain permanently? 


The conditions in Jersey City are not 
peculiar. They are typical of similar 
situations in every major city across the 
country. We discovered that the process 
of urbanization could be studied, charted, 
and checked across the years. A clear 
picture could be obtained. The success 
or failure of a church is no mystery, 
but results from the operation of definite 
social and spiritual forces, some of which 
can be controlled. Social changes do 
not happen ; they are all caused by forces 
which we sometimes fail to understand 
clearly. Hence there is imperative need 
for a painstaking study of the life of a 
city, and particularly of the church in 
the city. What city church today is 
having an easy time? What city church 
is making a convincing impression upon 
its constituency and its environment? 
What city church has a clear picture of 
what its own future ought to be, and 
what it can be? 


The city church with its methodology, 
and the city mind with its numerous 
cross currents, need to be put under the 
microscope and thoughtfully examined. 
The church is an indispensable factor in 
American city life for many reasons. 
One of them arises from the fact that 
cities are exercising such a determining 
influence upon our national well being. 
Our great cities are almost predestined 
to condition the future life of the world. 
Weak churches are of little value. They 
follow popular currents rather than re- 
directing them, purging them, sublimat- 


ing them. A strong city church is not 
optional; it is imperative. Strength in 
a church, it should be added, is not nec- 
essarily correlated with size. 


With this motive and background, 


we began to study the field. It is sur-. 


prising how little information is readily 
available concerning our churches, and 
how little the average official knows of 
the facts, history, and achievements of 
his local church. For instance, what 
changes have taken place in this particu- 
lar church during the past ten years? 
Has the membership gone up, or down, 
or remained stationary? Are members 
transient, or permanent? What about 
the youth program in the church; has 
it been effective? What is the record of 
giving and service for the past few 
years? What is the present trend? 


In addition to these numerical facts, 
and much more that is objective, look 
at the inner life of the church. What 
are the attitudes of the members toward 
spiritual matters, toward participation in 
worship, both public and private, and 
toward the ultimate reconstruction of 
society? What right has a church to 
exist unless it changes the attitudes of 
people! Nothing is worthwhile unless 
it makes a difference. Are the attitudes 
and ideals of the church group superior, 
above the average of the community? 
Is the church exerting a significant in- 
fluence upon the thought life of the 
neighborhood ? 


II 


To get at this situation in a truly reli- 
able and comprehensive manner, we sent 
some of our preachers to the summer 
school on city church problems at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. Professor Murray 
H. Leiffer, of the Department of Applied 
Christianity, gives special attention to 
these matters during the summer ses- 
sions. Here the firm foundation for 
development of this parish was laid. 
Preachers found new techniques for the 
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study of the local church. It soon be- 
came crystal clear that no amount of 
superficial planning would meet the per- 
manent needs of a city situation unless 
all plans were based on a careful study 
and review of the facts. And facts, we 
soon discovered, could be had! 


In making this study, we began with 
population charts. We wanted to know 
the number of Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants — what were the city con- 
ditions, and which way population trends 
were moving. We found far more Prot- 
estant people than we anticipated. This 
is generally true in every city. 


After we knew the people we had to 
work with, we inspected the interior 
life of the churches through erecting the 
well-known pyramids. We put all the 
people the particular church touches 
into male and female age groups for 
each five years and charted them on a 
pyramid. At once we saw where the 
church was strong and where weak. 
This pyramid chart does for a church 
exactly what an X-ray does for the hu- 
man body. The physician requires an 
X-ray in order to complete his diagnosis. 
On the basis of this diagnosis he pre- 
scribes. We have never found anything 
so stimulating, so revealing, so sugges- 
tive for local churches as these pyramid 
charts. Official boards instantly wake up 
when these charts are presented, and 
take fresh interest in creating a pro- 
gram adequate to meet present needs. 


Sequence charts, which show the rise 
and fall of the churches in a given city 
through a period of years, are invaluable 
in determining basic strategy. They re- 
veal the spots of greatest danger and 
indicate where the population shifts are 
affecting normal church life to an un- 
usual degree. They show the centers 
which ought to be maintained at all haz- 
ards, which ones ought to be endowed, 
as well as revealing those which have a 
more limited opportunity. 


Financial charts are particularly inter- 
esting. They visualize the financial situ- . 
ation at a glance. It is the best educa- 
tional preparation for a successful every- 
member canvass. Our people are not giv- 
ing beyond their resources. They only 
think they are. They need to under- 
stand the total picture and have their 
interest quickened. When they feel that 
the church is making progress, and has a 
worthwhile program, they will gladly 
take a share, a larger share, a sacrificial 
share in its work. Many city churches 
do not live in an economy of abundance, 
but rather of scarcity. Hence their 
chance of survival is contingent upon 
their getting universal participation, 
even though it is only a nickel a week. 

Ill 


With the aid of these charts as back- 
ground, we set up the Hudson Metho- 
dist Parish. The organization is ex- 
tremely simple. We gathered the min- 
ister and two laymen from each church 
and organized. A small Executive Com- 
mittee was chosen. We formed a Par- 
ish Council composed of two laymen 
from each church, and later increased it 
to five. Now the council has eight mem- 
bers from each church, 112 in all, and 
meets two or three times a year for edu- 
cation, inspiration, and reports of prog- 
ress. The Executive Committee meets 
quarterly to supervise the business ar- 
rangements. 

Professional leadership is important. 
First is the Director of the parish, then 
the staff, composed of all the ministers, 
the Superintendent of the district, and 
the Director. The staff meets twice a 
month and does the more intimate work 
of the parish. Here we talk over our 
problems in detail and plan our work. 

We work mainly in three fields. 
There are the things we do best to- 
gether; there is the service we render 
each church; and there is the help we 
bring to individuals. Together we set 
up Leadership Training schools, both 
denominational and interdenominational, 
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League winter institutes, special youth 
conferences, and general rallies. 

We also maintain a number of special 
fellowships of workers composed of 
leaders from the various churches. 
There is the fellowship of church school 
superintendents, known as the Super- 
intendents’ Club, which meets monthly. 
At first these men were strangers to each 
other; now they are warm personal 
friends. The programs for this group 
are not highly erudite affairs but are 
simple gatherings of busy men inter- 
ested in church school work. They talk, 
laugh, discuss, tease one another, have 
refreshments, and go home. A critic 
might ask, “What was accomplished ?” 
A more discerning observer would see 
that the men had a good time together ; 
that no one man any longer feels that 
he is alone in his job; that every man 
feels a sense of deep kinship with the 
other men, deriving helpful stimulation 
and suggestion. These men go home 
feeling that they are a part of some- 
thing that is big and vital. Their at- 
titude has shifted from defense to of- 
fense; from a sense of duty to that of 
privilege. It is adult education at its 
best. 

A Fellowship of Children’s Workers 
was formed in the autumn of 1940. In 
October we gathered together all the 
workers in the elementary divisions of 
the church school. Following a fellow- 
ship supper, the group divided into three 
sections — Beginners — Primaries — 
Juniors. The theme was, “How to make 
the most of Christmas!” How about 
the outcome? First, every one had a 
good time and got acquainted with other 
people of fine character and like inter- 
ests. At the January staff meeting the 
men reported definite improvement in 
the Christmas program in_ several 
churches. One man reported that often 
his children’s Christraas party had been 
a wild affair, but this year the leaders 
guided the children in presenting a pag- 
eant of the Christmas story, sent out 


specially decorated cards of invitation, 
had a larger crowd than ever which was 
most reverent and happy. Another man 
reported his Christmas party was usual- 
ly unorganized — just a getting the chil- 
dren together. This year they drama- 
tized Christmas in various lands, such 
as Germany, China, and England. An- 
other reported that his school made a 
beautiful worship center and gave it to 
another church in the parish. These are 
only a few of the many contributions 
from one church to another. There is 
now talk of developing a fellowship for 
adolescent workers. This idea has un- 
limited possibilities. 

In addition to the things we do to- 
gether, there are things we do for each 
local church. Our aim here is to step- 
up the local program and improve it. 
Our theory is there are no unsolvable 
problems; no dead end streets. Always 
resources are available. Our greatest 
weakness is that we use so few of them. 
There are many ways of getting at this. 
Often our Director meets with an official 
board and helps plan a forward pro- 
gram. Her time is consumed in meeting 
with local church committees on educa- 
tion, worship, and recreation, giving 
them wise suggestions, and putting into 
the hands of their leaders the materials 
they need to render the largest service. 
Sometimes the Superintendent and the 
Director go to a church for a “Setting- 
up-Conference” where a year’s program 
is outlined. The study of the charts by 
the official board usually has resulted 
in the church program taking on new 
life immediately. We have helped 
churches in their worship programs, in 
their preparation for financial visitation, 
and in cultivating church interest in 
missions and world friendship. Local 
training courses are particularly effec- 
tive, and carefully planned workers’ 
conferences have advanced the programs 
in all these churches in efficiency, in 
spiritual content, and in having a sense 
that they are an important part of a 
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larger whole. The same musical pro- 
grams and dramatic productions have 
been used in one church after another. 
This is efficiency from more than one 
viewpoint. 


The third area in which we work is 
with individuals. Here is a preacher 
who wants help to handle a certain 
baffling problem. All the parish be- 
comes his resource. He gets an expert 
Scout leader from one church to help 
him for a few weeks; he finds an experi- 
enced finance man in another church for 
his canvass, and the Superintendent and 
Director are always available for con- 
sultation and cooperation. One of the 
finest techniques employed is that the 
Superintendent requires every preacher 
to have a typed outline of his program 
for the coming autumn and winter. In 
June, the Superintendent, the Director, 
and usually another preacher, making a 
team of three, visit the pastor of each 
church together and work over this 
typed program. It is studied, evaluated, 
enlarged, the best available resources in 
literature, men and Jeaders are noted, 
methods are discussed and the wisest 
procedures outlined. Two hours are 
given to this. Nothing is put over; there 
is no coercion, but much is developed. 
Dates for these conferences are all made 
well in advance. In these conferences 
everybody grows, the pastor gets needed 
help, the visiting minister gets a new in- 
sight into the problems the other man 
is facing, the Director enlarges her ex- 
perience, and the Superintendent is 
greatly benefitted. 


To catalogue this service is impos- 
sible; it is too vast, too personal. It 
can only be suggested. 


Literally hundreds of personal or tele- 
phone conferences are made with min- 
isters, superintendents, teachers and 
young people on everything from the 
every-member canvass to leading in 


prayer, the latest poetry, and how to 
launch a program of handcrafts. 


Here is a new attitude on the part of 
a church school superintendent. He has 
caught a fresh vision of his opportunity ; 
he is no longer belligerent but coopera- 
tive and likes his job. He now attends 
church regularly. 


A boy was saved from going off on a 
tangent or from slipping into a rut or 
becoming a cynic. Today he leads his 
group and works for the church. Many 
would pull away were it not for his in- 
fluence. 


Here is a minister who has found a 
new thrill in his ministry. He has made 
some significant studies, and outlined an 
amazing program on home relationships. 
He is now writing a series of articles 
for First Steps and will have some of 
his other work published. 


Here is a minister who was glad to 
come to Jersey City because this parish 
idea had intrigued him, and who answers 
praise of his work by saying he could 
not have done it without the guidance 
and the inspiration of the parish. 


Here is a young girl who also caught 
a new vision and is now in college study- 
ing to become a Christian worker. 


This is a brief introduction to the 
meaning and method of our Hudson 
Methodist Parish. But let no one think 
the Parish is merely another organiza- 
tion, or a simple technique. It is far 
more than that. It is a movement; it 
is an idea; it is a vision; it is an experi- 
ence. Above all it is alive, growing, 
constantly developing new enterprises, 
building new programs and more clearly 
defining its purposes. It is a tool that 
we use; a technique for rendering im- 
portant service to many individuals, to 
a number of churches, and to the com- 
munity at large. 











THE PLACE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN A CRISIS OF CULTURES* 


Stewart G. CoLe** 


THE RELATION oF RELIGION AND 
CULTURE 


CCORDING to the verdict of his- 

tory the forces of creative religion 
rise to their finest expression in periods 
of crises of culture. Mark the times of 
the great sages and prophets of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition and note 
epochal social events when conventional 
nomadic, tribal, national or world so- 
cieties were being compelled by pressure 
of unremitting circumstance to give way 
to conditions of sweeping cultural 
change. 

The process of transition from an 
old order to a new era is always charac- 
terized by acute forms of social shock, 
confusion, iconoclasm and insecurity, but 
in due time intrepid souls discover ways 
of bridging old and new ways of life, 
insuring their fellow men more freedom, 
communal readjustment, self-expansion 
and a superior folk life. These rather 
infrequent but basically revolutionary 
historic occasions invariably call forth 
inferior as well as rare traits of human 
beings. Some persons resist the prepond- 
erant forces of cultural change, if nec- 
essary by resort to brute force, and seek 
to entrench themselves as defenders of 
the status quo; others yield to persistent 
novelty in the face of social duress, ac- 
commodating their habits of feeling, 
thought and action to the possibilities of 
enrichment that are inherent in the 
changing situation. They are the fore- 
runners of better days for mankind. 

In the midst of such a crisis of cultures 
Jesus of Nazareth was born. Indeed, it 





*An address before the Professors’ Advisory 
Section of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, February 1942. 

**Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
New York City. 


is against a convulsive economic, social 
and religious background that the mod- 
ern biographer interprets his peerless 
life and work. His didactic teachings, 
“Ye have heard it said .... but I say 
unto you. ...” signalize on the one hand, 
the chauvinistic weakness of prevailing 
Judaism, and on the other, the chal- 
lenging code of a nascent Hebraic ethos. 
The latter was conceived to meet human 
needs induced by a decadent faith of 
Israel and a pagan impinging Romanism. 


As disciples of the Galilean rallied to 
his cause, they were constrained to 
interpret their leader and his mission 
increasingly in terms of current Hebraic- 
Hellenistic culture patterns. Thus the 
Jewish Jesus of history in due time was 
regarded as the transcendent Christ of 
faith, the eschatological Kingdom was 
reinterpreted in terms of an internalized 
quality of redeemed human hearts, and 
the locus of the holy city shifted from 
Jerusalem to Rome. By such a process 
of religious acculturation early Chris- 
tianity commended itself more and more 
to the highminded peoples of the Medi- 
terranean world. It reconciled idealistic 
aspects of two conflicting cultures. 


By happenstance we are living in an 
age of inter-culture conflict of unprece- 
dented proportions. An inclusive west- 
ern civilization is undergoing extraordi- 
nary changes. Whether considered local- 
ly, nationally, or continentally, one senses 
acute interactions of cultures and sub- 
cultures. The forces affecting such trans- 
formations are many and the patterns 
of life subject to impact by these forces 
are also multiple. Moreover, they are 
so intertwined in the schema of civiliza- 
tion that they can be separated only for 
purposes of particular examination. Let 
us enumerate a few: 
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As the world war sets the stage we 
characterize the conflict as one between 
totalitarianism and the democratic way 
of corporate living. These ways involve 
contradictory ideologies, ideals, institu- 
tions, mores, laws, loyalties and human 
purposes. As American business circles 
have sensed the shock in recent years, 
the conflict defines itself as one between 
the agencies of free enterprise and those 
pressing to achieve a socially controlled 
economy. From a community angle we 
are still involved in tensions between the 
waning agrarian culture of earlier days 
and the more recently developed tech- 
nological, industrial and urban structure 
of life. From the familial viewpoints of 
older and younger generations, there is 
an effort on the part of many of the 
former to perpetuate an authoritarian 
code of morals and an equally deter- 
mined insistence of the latter upon their 
rights of experimental behavior. Strik- 
ing differences in racial, ethnic, and 
national backgrounds of the folk groups 
making up our population suggests an- 
other area of misunderstanding, confu- 


sion and conflict in the American scene. 


We have not yet learned how to deal 
democratically with our minority groups. 


Nor do these broad categories include 
all the significant aspects of social con- 
flict that obtain in our midst. For per- 
sons entertaining a religious concern, 
there are other equally serious culture 
problems commanding attention. For 
instance, the Nazi campaign for world 
domination makes it clear that Christian- 
ity’s arch foe is blatant, brutal paganism. 
The “blood and soil” philosophy of life 
has rooted itself deeply in many quarters 
of the civilized world. Under unsuspect- 
ing banners it has its protagonists in our 
own midst. Of native origin and divid- 
ing the loyalties of persons more and 
more in recent decades are the consti- 
tuted forces of Christianity and of secu- 
lar idealism. Each contrasting aspect 
of culture advances its own frame of 
reference for personal living, its own 


ideology and literature, and its own edu- 
cational program and social institutions 
and ideals. Each makes its bid for the 
primary allegiance of individual and 
group alike. 

Within the Christian household of 
faith, leaders are becoming increasingly 
aware of the dissident religious views 
set forth by the advocates of neo-ortho- 
doxy and of realistic liberalism. These 
differences are not of secondary conse- 
quence. They involve contrasting world 
views, postulates of faith, sanctions of 
ethics, and religious apologetics. One 
cannot call the roll of prior problems 
facing the Christian fellowship without 
considering the unfailing challenge that 
the principles of modern science make to 
the worldview and the basic assumptions 
of religious faith. This challenge is as 
significant in the case of the social sci- 
ences as for. the natural sciences. One 
principle of the former is being assumed 
in the introductory pages of this paper. 
That is, the religion of a people (includ- 
ing Christianity) is the creature of a 
particular culture as well as a creator of 
it, and is therefore somewhat subject 
to the forces of cultural change. Only 
by adopting such a broad configuration 
of social background for religion can 
the historian see it in its true perspective 
and the educator come to terms with it 
for purposes of maximum human serv- 
ice. 


We are convened as the Professors’ 
Advisory Section of the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
primary concern of this group of leaders 
is the field of Christian education. De- 
servedly or not, the burden of responsi- 
bility rests on our shoulders to chart 
the field and suggest the nature of the 
educational program of the church. 
Who among us is not highly sensitive 
to the disillusionment, confusion and dis- 
may that the contemporary conflict of 
cultures with its variant implications for 
human personality, stabilized society and 
the interests of the Kingdom of God, 
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imposes upon the church? The Christian 
education movement has not succeeded 
in introducing the millennium of under- 
standing, goodwill and cooperation 
among church peoples. And yet our lot 
in this respect is not essentially different 
from that of other religious and educa- 
tional leaders. They, too, are groping 
for light and bearing in a dark day. 
The best services that they have offered 
their fellow men have not been sufficient 
to stem the tides of divisiveness and in- 
humanity that engulf the world. 


It is a wholesome confession for us 
to make that we, Christian educators, are 
confused in our vision and our endeavor. 
We know that we require a reorientation 
of our cause in terms of sounder social 
analysis and superior religious therapeu- 
tics. We would not knowingly be a 
party to escapism or the advocacy of 
some species of blindfold religion. 
Should we, we will become victimized 
by the condition which Hogben describes 
as “a cultural crisis in which reason is 
everywhere in retreat.” On the contrary, 
do we Christian educators not desire to 
gird our intellectual and spiritual loins 
and address ourselves in a forthright 
manner to the plodding task of re-think- 
ing and re-living a creative program of 
Christian education? It is a simple affair 
to give sentimental affirmation to this 
pledge. But it is another matter to weigh 
the implied consequences and proceed 
one step at a time in the apprenticeship 
school of Christian exploration. 


Granting the validity of the aforemen- 
tioned assumptions about our current 
conflict of cultures and their dynamic 
bearing upon the cause of re-creative 
Christianity, how shall the educator con- 
ceive a frame of reference within which 
our religion may fulfil its chaste pur- 
poses with distinction? Borrowing a 
phrase of Whitehead’s, we desire a “cli- 
mate of opinion” with which Christian 
educators may reckon in carrying for- 
ward their associated efforts. 


There are various ways of going about 


this job-analysis. The reader chooses to 
review four prevailing conceptual views 
of religious education and to indicate 
what seem to be the main points of weak- 
ness and strength of these positions. It 
is possible that such a historico-critical 
evaluation of the major trends of the 
religious education movement will pro- 
vide some dependable indices by which 
leaders may chart their present course. 
These four positions are described as the 
traditional view, the social theory, the 
harmonistic conception, and a realistic 
approach. Owing to the limitations of 
time imposed upon the reader of this 
paper, he must be content with tracing 
the outlines of the several viewpoints, 
leaving the listener to fill in the charac- 
teristic details and documentary source 
references. 


A CRITIQUE oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 


1. The Traditional View of Christian 
Education. 


Historically speaking, this is the clas- 
sical approach of the orthodox Protestant 
tradition. Many of us were nurtured in 
it in our childhood. We are therefore 
somewhat familiar with its pattern and 
promise. It remains a source of stead- 
fast anchorage for large numbers of 
Christians in those areas of our country 
where the cultural homogeneity of yes- 
terday survives, and in those cultural is- 
lands where men and women are fear- 
somely resisting social and religious 
change and are defending “the faith 
once for all delivered.” An examination 
of current Sunday school literature 
would indicate that this position remains 
a highly favored one in Protestant 
circles. For this reason it is not amiss 
for us to ponder the educational pattern 
of the orthodox faith and thus to qualify 
ourselves to award it the dignity it 
merits. 





1. Cp. George A. Coe, What is Christian Ed- 
ucation? Scribners, 1929, page 35. 
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Consider the frame of reference of the 
classical tradition which furnishes the 
educator with the content of his instruc- 
tional position. Graphically, the world is 
conceived as dichotomous. God, the 
omnipotent sovereign, dwells in the su- 
pernatural order; He has created and 
sustains the natural order according to 
his high offices. By miraculous inter- 
vention God has broken through into 
the mundane sphere, where ordinarily 
the principles of natural law prevail, 
and has provided a succession of dra- 
matic events of paramount importance. 
These include: the creation (ex nihilo) 
of the world; the creation of the first 
man, Adam; the deliverance of the holy 
law to Moses; the revelation of divine 
truth to the prophets of Israel; the hu- 
man advent of the eternal Son; his 
supernatural life, death and resurrection ; 
Pentecost, the charismatic founding of 
the church of the elect; the repeated re- 
deeming acts of the Holy Spirit in sav- 
ing penitent sinners; and the promised 
intervention of God at the close of the 
present dispensation when he will destroy 
the natural world. 


The pillars of the structure of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy are the other-worldly 
sovereignty and holiness of God, the 
mundane sinfulness of man, the coming 
of the Son of God in the likeness of man 
and for man’s redemption, God’s free 
gift of salvation to man which is sealed 
by the work of the Holy Spirit, and the 
sanctified ecclesia. Revelation and grace 
are the instruments of divine action and 
these, from man’s viewpoint, constitute 
themselves miraculous acts in which the 
powers of the supernatural intervene in 
the mundane order, temporarily setting 
aside the principles of natural law to ac- 
complish superior ends. For instance, 
those who stress the need for personal 
regeneration believe that when a sinner 
is saved, his soul is theized, thus chang- 
ing its metaphysical nature and his spirit- 
ual status. In this light the Christian 
may think of himself and his religious 


heritage as being “in this world but not 
of it.” Whatever happens to the present 
dispensation, including the sinner and 
the apostate, he enjoys a sense of abso- 
lute security, for his selfhood has a 
transcendental value. 


In orthodox circles the Christian con- 
tent of faith suggested by these great 
affirmations is supported by the trans- 
missive method of religious education. 
Whether the churchman deliberately 
adopts Herbartian psychology or pro- 
ceeds by trial and error effort, the end 
result is the same. The mature Christian, 
who is schooled in this world view and 
frame of values, passes on the viewpoint 
to the younger generation which is ex- 
pected to “accept” it as “the truth.” 
Repetitive instruction by homile, cate- 
chism and confessional, supported often 
by appeals to fear, favor or ethical loy- 
alty, insures its registration in the minds 
of youth. Education becomes personal 
indoctrination in a highly structural 
faith, group identification in a redemptive 
ceremonial, and self-cultivated security 
in the select company of the saints. This 
traditional pattern of Christianity affords 
its devotees a rare sense of spiritual 
camaraderie. Pragmatically, it has 
worked for centuries in Roman Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism alike; it still 
“works” in countless lives in America. 


The readiest appraisal of this concep- 
tual position may be made by asking 
what the last three or four centuries of 
Western culture have done with it. On 
the one hand, the rise of modern science 
has revolutionized man’s view of the uni- 
verse and its intrinsic, creative forces; 
and on the other, the growth of democ- 
racy has transformed man’s folkways 
and his understanding and appreciation 
of how human relationships may be 
nurtured for the enrichment of his kind. 
Considering the impact of science and 
democracy upon the classical postulates 
of orthodoxy, we sense quickly the rela- 
tive strength of its structure today. Let 
us review the postulates. 
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The natural world, no longer regarded 
as having been created by a single act 
of divine fiat, is conceived as subject to 
the principles of cosmic evolution. An- 
thropology has led us to believe that 
Adam is the symbol of the prehistoric 
development of man from sub-human 
species. The Mosaic code, rather than 
projected from the supernatural sphere 
to Sinai, represents the clarity of an 
ethos which had been laboriously worked 
out in the face of great cultural adversity 
by the Israelitish people. The Hebrew 
prophets likewise discovered superior 
ethical and religious truths. 


The historian believes that Jesus and 
his peerless mission cannot be understood 
except in relation to the world forces that 
impinged upon his native Judaea, his 
family and his own personality. The 
genesis of the church and its later ex- 
pansion, however striking in history, 
follow the orderly growth that character- 
ize all human institutions. As for be- 
lief in an eschatological end of the world, 
cosmology discourages any such expec- 
tation. The net outcome of this way of 
looking at such a grand schema of 
events is not to rule God out of the 
world and man’s economy, as certain de- 
fenders of the traditional faith charge. 
Rather, it calls for a different kind of 
criterion by which to sense the activity 
of the divine. 


If then we are to trust the efforts of 
generations of human intelligence, dedi- 
cated to the search for truth and a su- 
perior human culture, we are led to the 
inescapable conclusion that the frame of 
reference of orthodox Christian educa- 
tion is untenable. The dualistic world- 
view with its collateral world orders 
involving belief in fiat creations, miracle 
and kindred metaphysical factors, has 
been outmoded. Scientific studies have 
brought to our attention forces of cosmic 
and social creativity no less spiritual 
than those of the traditional world view, 
forces which must be taken account of 
today because of their signal importance. 


To perpetuate this schema of religion 
in our day, therefore, is to endorse a 
Christian romanticism that evades every 
aspect of reality that is precious to con- 
temporary man. We dare not be a party 
to the continued retardation of Western 
culture, the Christian church, or indi- 
vidual persons, by giving further alle- 
giance to this position. It has had a 
distinguished vogue in a pre-scientific 
and pre-democratic milieu, but it is 
unsuited to the intellectual and spiritual 
aspirations of our day. 

2. The Social Theory of Christian 
Education. 

The roots of the social theory of 
Christian education are bedded deep in 
the trends of Western culture. Some 
of them have been indicated in the 
critique of the classical position above. 
On careful observation the historian rec- 
ognizes at least five major factors con- 
tributing to this pattern of religious 
education ; they have provided distinctive 
orientations of religion and education, 
the importance of which can scarcely be 
gainsaid. These forces include: modern 
science and the scientific method, the 
science of man and society, the growth 
of democracy and democratic thought, 
secular educational theory, and liberal 
theology. For want of time the reader 
is compelled to make only the briefest 
reference to these social movements. 


Science has provided man with a 
cosmology, a convincing and thrilling 
view of the universe. While its genesis is 
shrouded in remote eions of time-space- 
energy activity, we observe that it has 
developed and that it is spread out as 
multitudinous super-galaxies, sub-gal- 
axies, solar systems, planets, and this 
earth with its amazing resources of 
power and life. The whole cosmic order 
has acquired an orderliness and de- 
pendable laws of operation, and its cre- 
ative activity and meaning are subject 
to human inquiry in scores of specialist 
fields, including the field of religion. This 
range of scientific study has not only 
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furnished man an understanding ap- 
proach to the natural order, but also a 
reliable method of thinking about all 
things and a genuine feeling of at-home- 
ness in his native world. 

Mankind is a child of the cosmos. 
Rather late in the latter’s evolution, man 
emerged on the earth as a product of its 
creative energy. The anthropologist and 
the historian have helped us trace his 
protracted lineage and achievements? ; 
the biologist and the psychologist are 
exploring his capacities for self-growth 
and social adaptation; and the philos- 
opher has illustrated what potential 
resources are available to him for supe- 
rior behavior and the cultural elevation 
of his kind. Besides, centuries of experi- 
ment of Western society with democracy 
has led to further favorable orientation 
of the human spirit. Despite our im- 
mediate involvement in world war, 
Americans have learned an art of human 
relations that bodes well for them and 
for their fellowmen. It is because they 
regard this democratic way as more 
precious than life itself that they are 
fighting to defend it at home and abroad. 

Repudiating all forms of caste society 
with their authoritarian systems of social 
control and their disregard of the rights 
of individual persons, democratic peoples 
seek a free and reciprocal association of 
men in government, in commerce, in 
community life, in the family and in 
neighborliness. They desire to honor the 
sacredness of every human personality 
and to afford the maximum opportunity 
for the individual to contribute to the 
common good. 

Public schoolmen have capitalized 
upon this orientation of man to improve 
the educational approach to the child. 
They recognize his rare capacity for 
growth in the body-mind-emotion aspects 
of his person, and they seek to relate 





2. Maynard Shapley has remarked that man 
“in terms of the cosmic year has been dis- 
tinguished from the higher apes for less 
than a cosmic week.” Quoted in New York 
Times, November 31, 1941. 


his education directly to the on-going 
social culture of which he is a member. 
Education thereby becomes in the broad 
a matter of personal solving of social 
problems and, consequently, a profound 
inner enrichment of free persons.* 

The liberal theologian during the past 
century has become debtor to all of these 
cultural forces in his reworking of the 
frame of reference of religion. He has 
applied various scientific and democratic 
principles to the study of the Bible, 
to the phenomena of religious conversion, 
to church strategy, and, more particu- 
larly, to the fundamental axioms of 
historic Christian thought. Certain re- 
sults of his efforts were suggested in 
earlier paragraphs of this paper.* The 
record is an epic of moral and spiritual 
pioneering which involved on the one 
hand, rare devotion to high duty despite 
frequent charges by friends of disloyalty 
to the Christian faith, and on the other, 
the emancipation of Christianity from an 
increasingly obscurantist climate of 
thought and its reorientation in terms 
of the concepts and values of current 
life. Practical aspects of these endeavors 
took expression in the “social gospel” 
movement in the American church, one 
important phase of which was the social 
pattern of Christian education. 

George A. Coe has made us familiar 
with the frame of the social theory of 
religious nurture.* In contradistinction 
to the other-worldly conception of reli- 
gious experience advanced by the Chris- 
tian traditionalist, he and his kin stress 
the fact that high religion is a “natural” 
phenomenon, albeit a rather rare one, and 
that religious experience is initiated by 
persons who cooperate in doing the 
world’s Christian work. The former 





3. This viewpoint is given classical expression 
in the writings of Joha Dewey and William 
H. Kilpatrick. 

. See preceding page. : 

. The viewpoint is freely illustrated in the 
writings of Coe, William .C. Bower, T. G. 
Soares and Hugh Hartshorne. In many 
respects the forerunner of the viewpoint 
was Horace Bushnell. 
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spokesman regards the individual as an 
independent soul seeking direct favor 
with God, while the latter looks upon 
him as his brother’s keeper in a holy 
cause. In fact, only in so far as he 
plays this humanitarian role in any and 
all contingencies of life is he a religious 
man. 

The primary evidence of a religious 
man’s profession is his Christian behav- 
ior, and it is supported by faith in a 
God of social action. Besides, where the 
traditionalist splits life into rigid secular 
and sacred categories, the liberal looks 
upon these marks of distinction as ar- 
bitrary. For him the only legitimate 
meaning that can be ascribed to the term 
“secular” is “the inhumanity of man to 
man.” 

In this viewpoint the basic materials 
of religion are social values — any and 
all values that enrich human life. Indi- 
viduals acquire values through purpose- 
ful social intercourse. The Christian 
way is a two-way exchange; person and 
life situation (other persons) are in- 
volved in a vital relation; the value out- 
comes of such interactions are positive, 
satisfying and meaningful to all parties 
involved. 

This view implies that an individual 
may enjoy the luxury of a Christian 
experience in any social situation, pro- 
viding the rules of the good life are 
honored. These rules have been rather 
tortuously achieved by the human race 
and are enshrined in the characters of 
Christian men.® Some of the rules are 
reflected in the Bible, particularly in the 
life of Jesus; some of them in the well- 
known and obscure saints of the ages; 
and many of them in living persons who, 
without pretense or self-seeking, carry 
on the plain duties of the good neighbor 
with distinction. Subjectively conceived, 
the supreme values of Christianity are 
good persons; objectively viewed, they 





6. Hence, the impetus given to the subject 
of character education in religious educa- 
tion circles. 


are the bonds of fellowship uniting such 
persons, a social condition that may be 
described as “the democracy of God.” 

Coe has characterized the aim of re- 
ligious education as “growth of the 
young toward and into mature and ef- 
ficient devotion to the democracy of 
God, and happy self-realization therein.”” 
Advocates of the social theory have 
placed chief stress upon sound meth- 
od of educational theory, neglecting 
somewhat the matter of a specific Chris- 
tian content. 

Relieved from the need for supporting 
the apologetics of orthodox Christianity 
and borrowing freely from the position 
of progressive educators in the public 
school field, the sponsors of this view- 
point are particularly jealous to empha- 
size (1) the contemporary social scene 
as the one in terms of which living men 
acquire personal salvation, (2) the 
wealth of religious values in the Chris- 
tian heritage, a source of inspiration to 
persons, (3) the inherent potentialities 
of personality for social and religious 
growth, (4) the vitality of the growth 
process, the means by which the indivi- 
dual makes fitting adjustment to his life 
situation thereby advancing the interests 
of the democracy of God, and (5) the 
continuous reconstruction of human so- 
ciety by its members in order to insure 
to all of them a larger share in the values 
of the Christian life. 

The exponents of the social concep- 
tion of religious education have rendered 
the cause of Christianity noteworthy 
service. They helped to shift the empha- 
sis in the church from a rather arid 
metaphysical basis of the traditional 
faith to a vitally ethical one. These men 
identified religion with everyday values 
and thus pointed the way by which grow- 
ing persons can achieve a sense of reli- 
gious worth that is not only self-respect- 
ful intellectually but also spiritually 
purposeful on the main highways of life. 





7. George A. Coe, A Social Theory of Reli- 
gious Education, Scribners, 1921, page 55. 
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They integrated the major contributions 
of the sciences, democracy and progres- 
sive education into a workable philos- 
ophy of life and gave the view a vigorous 
religious tone. Perhaps unduly optimis- 
tic at times concerning the nature of 
human nature, these interpreters have, 
nevertheless, raised the confidence of 
young people in their native capacities to 
find their way forward by dint of heroic 
effort and faith. 


History has afforded us time to ap- 
praise more objectively the limitations 
of this educational position. Several men 
have passed judgment upon it.* Does 
it not suffer from the same philosophic 
weakness as the social gospel movement 
does? Few men fail to appreciate its 
rare contribution to the social and moral 
awareness of persons. This trait it shares 
with Ritschlianism in theological circles. 
But in its high enthusiasm for a pan- 
humanistic faith, it fails to provide ade- 
quate grounding for the theistic basis 
of the Christian religion. The idea of 
God is used sparingly, and, when intro- 
duced, the reference is usually limited to 
an integrating ideal of human values.® 
Equally handicapping, this viewpoint 
fails to take due account of Christology, 
which remains the unique focus of 
Christianity. It regards Jesus as the par 
exemplar for all men,’° but it scarcely 
affords him the regal place he has come 
to occupy in Christendom. In brief, the 
social theory lacks sufficient metaphys- 
ical undergirding. 


That was the weakness of the theo- 





8. For example, W. E. Powell, Education for 
Life with God, Abingdon, 1934; E. G. 
Homrighausen, “The Real Problem of Re- 
ligious Education,” Religious Education, 
January-March, 1939, pages 13-14; Harrison 
S. Elliott, Can Religious Béncatign be 
Christian? Macmillan, 1940, s 264 ff; 
and H. Shelton Smith, Faith “a ‘iain. 
Scribners, 1941. 

9. e.g., T. G. Soares, Religious Education, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, page 
46 f. 


10. George A. Coe, What is Christian Educa- 
tion?, page 296 


logical position of Walter Rauschen- 
busch, the critical interpreter of the so- 
cial gospel movement. These men do not 
root religion deeper than the social soil 
of inter-person and inter-group relations. 
They tend to disregard the moral and 
spiritual mandates of the cosmic order 
which supports man and affords him his 
ultimate source of inspiration and help. 
Ethically, they carry forward the pro- 
phetic strain of the immortal Hebrew 
and Christian men of action; philosoph- 
ically, they disregard the equally im- 
portant theological strain of the church’s 
scholars ; while educationally, they stress 
the primacy of method at the expense of 
a rich content of historic Christianity, 
and thereby ally themselves closely, if 
not identify themselves, with the inter- 
preters of progressive secular education. 

A good illustration of this latter trend 
is seen in the proposed criteria of the 
religion of childhood which Ernest J. 
Chave is postulating." The suggestive 
indices of personal religion that he ad- 
vocates are without question soundly in 
keeping with the spirit of prophetic 
Christianity, but their articulation in 
persons scarcely provides for the conti- 
nuity of the Christian religion. 

3. The Harmonistic Conception of 
Christian Education. 

As the title implies, the spokesmen for 
this viewpoint have attempted a synthesis 
of the traditional Christian and the lib- 
eral social conceptions of Christian edu- 
cation. The time came when educators 
found it necessary to begin the process 
of deliberate bridge-building between the 
streams of the historic church’s testi- 
mony and the psychological approach to 
child life. This has been a primary aim 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education from its inception, as well 
as of the church leaders who have identi- 
fied themselves with it. The personnel 
of this particular section of the Council 





11. Centennial Fronts, Report of the Sixth 
North American “Assembly of Y.M.C.A. 
Workers with Boys, 1941, pages 1, 89. 
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has made a major contribution to the 
cause.’? 

As a matter of fact, as early as 1924 
the International Council had succeeded, 
through the instrumentality of a Cur- 
riculum Committee of which William C. 
Bower was chairman, in drawing up a 
“Statement of a Theory of the Curricu- 
lum” which represented a milestone in 
educational philosophy. One has to be 
familiar with the confused and con- 
servative forces with which this commit- 
tee had to deal in order to appreciate 
the measure of progress achieved in the 
preparation of the document. In it one 
will read that “religious education should 
center in the experience of the child,” 
but that the church must aim to develop 
“a Christian personality” in youth. The 
subject matter of religious education 
includes both “problematic life situa- 
tions” of children and ‘the Bible,” which 
is “the incomparable source” recording 
“the experiences men have had of God 
and of other spiritual values.” In his 
recent book Harrison S. Elliott has sum- 
marized well the points in which this 
statement goes beyond the traditional 
position in conceiving a new pattern of 
Christian education.”* 

Another important document reflect- 
ing the progress of the harmonists was 
Paul H. Vieth’s study of “the objectives 
of religious education.”** This text was 
approved as the working position of the 
International Council. The dual streams 
of commanding interest which have been 
interpreted above are clearly documented 
in it. For instance, Vieth expressly ad- 
vances a “Christian” test of personal 
character and human society, but he 
would have youth work out a philosophy 





12. For a critical and appreciative history of 
the effort, see E. Morris Fergusson, His- 
toric Chapters in Christian Education in 
America, Revell, 1935; and Harrison S. 
Elliott, Can Religious Education be Chris- 
tian, Chapters I-IV. 

13. Can Religious Education be Christian? 
page 62. 

14. Paul H. Vieth, Objectives of Religious 
Education, Harpers, 1930. 


of life and the universe to orient indi- 
vidual and society. He wishes youth to 
understand and appreciate the person 
and teaching of Jesus, but he would also 
have them accept him as “Savior and 
Lord.” One of the three references to 
man’s relation to God claims that persons 
should cultivate a “consciousness of God 
as a reality in human experience ; a sense 
of personal relationship to Him; the 
ability to see in life and the Universe 
God’s purpose and plan.” The author 
grants his readers widest latitude in de- 
veloping the implications of a Christian 
content of thought while at the same time 
he has taken over whole blocks of mod- 
ern educational theory. 


It is important to note that another 
school of thought is being expressed 
among the harmonistic interpreters of 
Christian education. Over against the 
middle-of-the-road attitude represented 
by the International Council and some 
of its advisers, stands the positions of 
such men as E. G. Homrighausen and 
H. Shelton Smith. Undoubtedly, many 
Christian leaders in America who do not 
regard themselves as technical religious 
educators are sympathetic with their 
points of view. 


The basic difference between the 
Council’s conception and that of such 
men as Homrighausen and Smith is that 
the former lays primary stress upon the 
contributions of progressive secular edu- 
cation to Christian education (i.e. meth- 
od) and secondary stress upon the his- 
toric faith of Christianity (i.e. content), 
whereas the latter reverse the emphasis. 
The philosophy of education associated 
with the name of John Dewey, which 
undergirds the social theory of religious 
education, has made striking inroads 
into the formal program of the Inter- 
national Council. There is scarcely a 
corresponding concern for the reinter- 
pretation and preservation of the classi- 
cal values of Christianity. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that some parties 
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would attempt to correct this unbalanced 
situation. 


H. Shelton Smith has been particularly 
articulate in this matter.° In his recent 
book, Faith and Nurture,® he returns 
to the faith of the fathers and seeks to 
make a refined form of it the foundation 
of Christian nurture. With what results? 
The author is quite impatient with the 
Dewey-Coe-Bower strain in Christian 
education. He thinks that it has misled 
the church, threatening the extinction of 
its unique testimony. Children have been 
taught to look for their salvation in the 
contemporary social scene and by means 
of such immanent value-forces as may 
be available, it is charged. Smith be- 
lieves that its agents entertain extrava- 
gant ideas about human nature and its 
capacity for moral and spiritual growth. 
The social gospel movement has trusted 
in such romantic views and, in so far as 
it impregnated the educational life of the 
church, it has secularized the latter. 
There is “no primary emphasis upon 
God” and his grace. The author con- 
siders that the liberal theological posi- 
tion, having imbibed too freely of the 
elixir of modern science, is unsound in 
its postulates concerning man, God, Jesus 
Christ, salvation and the church. For 
these reasons, he questions the reliability 
of the International Council’s “statement 
of basic philosophy” which was published 
in 1940. It is the reader’s impression 
that the author has done a better job 
pointing out certain over-all weaknesses 
in religious educational theory than he 
has in his reconstructive viewpoint. 

Even so, Smith leaves no doubt about 
affirming a positive philosophical frame 
of reference for religious education. 





15. For E. G. Homrighausen’s views see, 
“The Real Problem of Religious Educa- 
tion,” Religious Education, January-March, 
1939; “The Minister and Religious Educa- 
tion,” Christian Education, April, 1938. 
He is interested in educational method 
only to the extent that he can acquire one 
to transmit his particular content of the 
Christian faith. 

16. Scribners, 1941. 


There is a marked content of Christian- 
ity in it.17 Indeed, there is much that has 
the familiar ring of Christian orthodoxy. 
If he is attempting to bridge the gulf 
between modern educational theory and 
the Christian faith, which is clear, it is 
even more manifest that he is trying to 
harmonize the classical theology of the 
church with its modern counterpart. 
This task is exceedingly difficult and 
hazardous, and in this instance, the read- 
er believes, is not accomplished satisfac- 
torily to many educators. 

Repeatedly, the author wavers between 
the use of phrases indissolubly tied to the 
supernatural pattern of thought and 
those associated with a scientific world 
view. For instance, at one moment he 
refers to God as “transcendent,” en- 
gaged in acts of “creation” and “revela- 
tion,” which furnish man “absolute” and 
“ultimate” meanings of life, and at an- 
other stage he interprets the same events 
by resort to such naturalistic terms as 
“entra-human,” “emergence,” and “cos- 
mic” guarantee. The advent of Jesus is 
interpreted as a “transempirical event,” 
and the Christian Church is regarded as 
“a company whose creative source tran- 
scends the empirical world-process,” 
and so on. With such a perspective a 
man must necessarily fall back on rather 
arbitrary grounds of defense for his 
views.’® Equally difficult to reconcile 
with modern categories of thought, but 
quite in keeping with the logic of the 
author’s position, is his frequent resort 
to faith in “a paradoxical process” by 
which man becomes aware of the grace 
and knowledge of God. 

Here are two patterns of procedure 
within the harmonistic position. Both 
are concerned to work out a frame of 
reference for religious education that 





17. He has virtually disregarded a comple- 
mentary reconstructive approach to edu- 
cational method. 

18. e.g., Smith repeats, “It is the Christian 
SER ADE 36. 4 caseias ” pages 95, 98, 105. 
Would it not be nearer the truth to say 
that “it is the author’s interpretation of 
the Christian faith....... “ 
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takes due account of the Christian heri- 
tage and modern educational theory. The 
International Council fellowship gives 
priority to the latter; Smith lays chief 
stress on the former.’® 

This is the chief reason why so many 
of the church’s theologians express only 
a limited interest in the field of Christian 
education. It provides a practical basis 
of interdenominational cooperation, but 
at the expense of a vigorous supporting 
philosophy of the Christian religion. It 
may be claimed that the situation could 
scarcely be otherwise if the Council were 
to remain the servant of the forty-one 
participating denominational groups. In 
other words, it is not the Council’s func- 
tion to set forth a theological view which 
in any sense should be regarded as a 
normative position for its members. 
Even so, is it not probable that, if the 
Council had shown a greater disposition 
to expand the application of its educa- 
tional method to the classical values of 
Christianity, it might have helped reli- 
gious educators to gain a clearer under- 
standing of their own problems of Chris- 
tian belief, and thus related method and 
content of religion in a more balanced 
program of Christian education? 

Certainly it behooves individual re- 
ligious educators to assume a larger 
measure of responsibility for bringing 
their theological opinions abreast of their 
educational theory than they have ac- 
cepted thus far. Some of them have set 
aside too lightly the idea of a relevant 
theology for religious education.2® By 
pursuing such a policy, they have wid- 
ended the already extensive rift between 
educational method and specific Christian 
content, disparaging the latter. Con- 





19. In this connection note among Christian 
educators the widespread practice of mod- 
ernizing Jesus. Cp. Henry J. Cadbury, 
The Pertl of Modernizing Jesus, Mac- 
millian, 1937; see also Luther A. Weigle, 
Jesus and the Educational Method, Abing- 
don, 1939, pages 11 ff.; and Harrison S. 
Elliott, op. cit., page 66. 

20. Stewart G. Cole, “Where Theology and 
Religious Education Meet,” Religious Ed- 
ucation, January-March, 1940, pages 18-25. 


sciously or not, they have resorted to 
escapism by avoiding the difficult art 
of bringing the classical Christian con- 
cepts into accord with the principles of 
modern thought. On this point it is grati- 
fying to note a change of viewpoint on 
the part of W. C. Bower. In most of 
his writings he has shown impatience 
with the historic Christian ideas, con- 
centrating almost exclusively upon the 
problem of refining educational method 
for religious purposes. For example, in 
his text, Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation, in which one might expect a 
careful analysis of this subject, there 
are only three or four references to the 
ideas of God and Jesus, and these are 
brief comments. In a recent article, “Re- 
ligious Education Faces the Future,”?* 
Bower strikes a new and timely note. 
He writes, 


“As religious education faces the future, 
it finds itself coming to grips with theology. 

. It begins to appear that religious educa- 
tion does proceed upon definite theological 
assumptions, even if unacknowledged or un- 
articulated, in formulating its objectives and 
methods. It is coming to be recognized 
that the religious educator in his assump- 
tions concerning the nature of reality, the 
nature of man and the processes that govern 
the development of personality, is actually 
a theologian. It therefore becomes increas- 
ingly clear that if he is to be competent as 
a religious educator, the religious educator 
must subject himself to informed disci- 
plined thought concerning theology.” 


Smith, representing a different har- 
monistic approach from that of the 
majority of his professional colleagues, 
insists on a definite structure of theo- 
cratic faith. There is something to be 
said in favor of a tough fibre of religious 
thought. He knows that good religious 
education, whatever limitations his own 
theory of it may have, requires a critical 
religious foundation if it is to provide 
for the continuity of historic Christian- 
ity. The difficulty with his position is 
that he believes he is required, out of 
allegiance to “the revealed faith,” to 
compromise with the principles of Chris- 





21. In Journal of Religion, XXI, October, 
1941, pages 385-97. 
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tian orthodoxy. He rejects the validity 
of the postulates of science and democ- 
racy when applied to a religious world 
view and the activity of the divine, and 
consequently he has reinstated much of 
the pattern of supernaturalism and 
authoritarianism. Besides, he splits the 
rational interests of persons asking them 
to honor science in one interpretative 
realm and religion in another realm, 
using different ideologies, logics and 
“facts” to document their experiences. 
This methodology is scarcely in accord 
with the climate of thought that has 
been winning increasingly the confidence 
of man during the past century.”” 

4. A Realistic Approach to Christian 
Education. 

The reader has set forth three concep- 
tions of the field of religious education. 
Each represents a stage of dominant 
educational interest in the history of the 
American church, and during the respec- 
tive periods each has rendered important 
service to the Christian cause. Each has 
passed on certain survival values to suc- 
ceeding viewpoints, thus providing for a 
dynamic continuity of Christian educa- 
tion. Today we are involved in a transi- 
tory period when not only world cultures 
but participating religious faiths are 
undergoing marked change. 

In particular, a new theory of religious 
education is forming in our midst. It is 
debtor to the past for a rich heritage 
of Christian and educational values; it 
is obligated in the present to help youth 
find the most intelligent and purposeful 
frame of reference interpreting a su- 
premely worthful way of life. This in- 
volves a reconstruction (1) of world 
view furnishing man a fundamental 
ground for religious faith, (2) of his- 
toric Christianity affording its survival 
values meaningful reorientation, and 
(3) of educational method exposing 
growing persons favorably to available 





22. Elliott calls attention to those who at- 
tempt to hold in harmony an “authoritarian 
religion and experimental education.” Op. 
cit. page 318. 


religious resources. While the blueprints 
of this theory have not been fully drawn, 
general outlines of these three inquiries 
are becoming somewhat clear, presenting 
a realistic approach to Christian educa- 
tion. 

The constructive forces out of which 
a contemporary world view can be fash- 
ioned were inherent in the position of 
the advocates of a social conception of 
religious education.”* Few of them have 
made full use of their cultural inheri- 
tance. Coe, for example, adopted the 
philosophy of creative naturalism, but 
he limited the stage of religious educa- 
tion almost exclusively to the area of 
person-person and group-group relation- 
ships. Bower, likewise, has followed 
closely this pattern. These men have 
failed to give due accord to the cosmic 
world-process that first produced the 
qualitative offspring, man, and then pro- 
ceeded with his help to preserve and 
support man’s upward climb toward 
superior levels of spiritual living. 

In other words, human persons live 
most rewardingly as they seek their well- 
being in intimate cooperation and fellow- 
ship with the cosmic and human aspects 
of their life situation.2* The entra-human 
setting must not be regarded as a secon- 
dary, far less a negligible, factor in re- 
ligious orientation. For the cosmos ante- 
dates society in time, it provided for and 
supports society in space, and it proffers 
unfathomed resources of nurture and 
inspiration to its favored kin, man. 
Through the ages the poets and sages 
have been more susceptible to the sig- 
nificance of this world view than have 
the prophets and priests. 

The ancient Hebrews reflect consid- 
erably this sense of kinship with nature 
in the Old Testament; there is evidence 
in the gospels that Jesus fellowshipped 
with the value-forces resident in earth, 
sea and starry heavens; but the early 





23. see pages 84-87. ; : 

24. This viewpoint is developed in the reader’s 
book, Liberal Education in a Democracy, 
Harpers, 1940, chapters II and VIII. 
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Christians, under Hellenistic influence, 
repudiated this orientation of religion 
and put their trust in supernatural 
sources of power. We are only begin- 
ning to recover in recent years a naive 
and realistic setting of man’s faith in a 
cosmic frame of reference. 


No sooner had the scientists provided 
a rational way to believe in the qualita- 
tive behavior and purposes of the natural 
world than they deprived man of the 
right to that belief. They taught that the 
cosmos was controlled by deterministic 
laws and was subject to the principles 
of mechanics. Eddington in The Nature 
of the Physical World advised men to 
seek the help of religion in “regions of 
the human spirit untrammeled by a 
world of physics.”?5 He failed to see 
that his own enunciation of the quantum 
theory of physics, which denies the valid- 
ity of determinism, paves the way for 
mature man to return to the physical 
world for his primary source of spiritual 
sustenance. It required the philosopher 
rather than the scientist to yield himself 
to such a radical affirmation of faith. 
Charles Hartshorne has attempted it 
recently in his book, Man’s Vision of 
God. Henry N. Wieman proposed a 
somewhat similar orientation several 
years ago when he published the mono- 
graph, The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth. 


The fact that man is a child of the 
cosmos leads us to believe that the funda- 
mental forces working for the good, the 
true and the beautiful in the universe 
are operating in man as in nature. For 
that matter, so are the forces of evil and 
ugliness. We note, therefore, that the 
metaphysical assumptions proposed in 
an empirical approach to religion are 
interwoven with ethical assumptions.”® 
This orientation of religion furnishes 
man with a unitive understanding of 





25. Quoted by Harrison S. Elliott, op. cit., 
page 134. 
26. Harrison S. Elliott, op. cit., pages 138-39. 


the impinging world. Genuine qualitative 
goodness and truth are agents of one 
and the same reality whether a person 
makes the discovery in the human or 
cosmic aspects of his life situation. In 
the same perspective we affirm that man 
may experience the beneficent activity 
of God in the praiseworthy events of the 
natural world, of human history, of con- 
temporary society, or of the individual 
person. 


While a few religious educators have 
ventured to outline the express bearing 
of this viewpoint for the church, no one 
has developed the implications as thor- 
oughly as has Harrison S. Elliott.27 His 
book will bear careful study. Most of 
the relevant subjects dealing with the 
reconciliation of scientific world view, 
historic Christianity and modern edu- 
cational theory have been dealt with 
critically and appreciably. Nor has the 
author compromised at any point his firm 
confidence in the adequacy of the nat- 
uralistic frame of reference for Christian 
education. 


The primary problem, of course, cen- 
ters in a theistic hypothesis for religion. 
Elliott writes, “The real issue is: What 
are the manifestations of the divine? .. 
. . Specifically the question is how im- 
portant for a knowledge of God are the 
manifestations in nature and history of 
whatever power is in or back of this 
universe. . . . Scientific knowledge, in- 
stead of being irrelevant, furnishes him 
data of importance in coming to a knowl- 
edge of God... . In the face of an ad- 
vancing science, this refusal to recog- 
nize these natural manifestations as rev- 
elations of God has contributed to the 
devastating secularization of life which 
has thrown man back upon himself de- 
structively. The recognition of the mani- 
fold manifestations of God in nature 
and in history make every aspect of life 





27. Can Religious Education be Christian? 
especially chapter VI. 
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sacred.”** Elliott proceeds to amplify 
and iliustrate these principles. 

The implications of this naturalistic 
orientation of religion for Christian edu- 
cation are most timely. Avoiding the 
devious ways of the dialectical approach 
made necessary by the harmonistic posi- 
tion described above, the interpreter 
adopts the same method in religious 
quest and in educational procedure. In 
his empirical search for a fit and mean- 
ingful adjustment to his world, he re- 
spects facts and values wherever they 
emerge. 

In such a perspective, the most abid- 
ing affirmations in Christian theology 
are to be regarded as poetical. For in- 
stance, man is “made in the image of 
God.” That is, they belong to the same 
qualitative forces of the universe; each 
may, therefore, respond to the other in 
the interaction of man and cosmos. The 
philosophical issues involved in this way 
of thinking are profound, but they do 
not deny straight thinking as the most 
trustworthy method of dealing with 
them. There is the tubiquitous problem 
of evil, for instance. Empirically speak- 
ing, are there not qualitative adversaries 
in the natural world as there are in 
the native impulses of man and society? 

There is also the question of divine 
immanence and transcendence. May 
not God be regarded as immanent in the 
sense that his frame of operation in the 
universe (including man) spreads be- 
fore us as an open book? And, from 
man’s viewpoint, is he not transcendent 
in the sense that his meaning and pur- 
pose exceed the best knowledge man 
possesses of him?*® God reveals him- 
self to man as the supremely qualitative 
aspect of environing reality and through 
the instrumentality of commonplace 
mundane and human events. His pur- 





28. Op. cit., pages 132-133. 


29. The reader thinks it is unfortunate that 
Elliott limits his interest in this important 
aspect of theistic thought to a few com- 
ments in his closing chapter. Op. cit., 
page 293. 


poses harmonize with the creative im- 
pulses that operate in man and nature. 

As soon as the educator attempts to 
place historic Christianity in this per- 
spective, another set of problems pre- 
sents themselves. The basis is afforded, 
as has been mentioned above, for a re- 
conceived view of the Christian God. 
But there are other concepts to inter- 
rogate. The reader mentions one only, 
the central one in Christianity. That is, 
the Christological question.*° At this 
point the reader believes that Elliott has 
not maintained his characteristic shrewd- 
ness of analysis. He is content to dis- 
miss the theme with passing remarks, 
even though he insists that “the term 
‘Christian’ itself implies the centrality of 
Jesus Christ in the Christian religion.”™ 

It is necesary to appreciate the special 
nature of Christian psychology in the 
church to acquire a reconstructive ap- 
proach to this subject. Maintaining a 
realistic orientation, we assume that 
Christianity, including the person of 
Jesus, had its rise and growth in history 
as any other cultural phenomenon. Jesus 
was born a Jew, lived his brief life 
subject to the limitations and oppor- 
tunities that visit themselves upon all 
men in the flesh, and passed from the 
human scene at Calvary. But Jesus in 
the esteem and faith of his followers 
became the Christ. Out of sheer loyalty 
to Him, they raised his status from that 
of a natural person to that of a super- 
natural agent, the divine. They did it 
in terms of the prevailing Hebraic and 
Hellenic culture concepts of the time. 
He became “Lord,” “Messiah,” “Christ,” 
“Redeemer,” “Logos” and so on, to his 
disciples. 

It is undoubtedly true that the main- 





30. Stewart G. Cole, “The Relevancy of 
Jesus,” The Journal of Religion, XV, 
1935, pages 281-93. 

31. Op. cit., pages 309 and 311. Earlier in 
the book (pages 96-111) he deals with the 
subject of Christology in the New Testa- 
ment, but he does not relate his findings 
to the frame of reference of religious 
education. 
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tenance of a supreme status of Jesus is 
essential to the preservation of historic 
Christianity. But not necessarily in 
terms of the ideology and frame of ref- 
erence available to the early Christians. 
This process of: paying prior allegiance 
to Jesus can and must be accomplished 
in the restated views of Christian educa- 
tion. So long as the modern educator 
knows that he ascribes supremacy to 
Jesus just as the early Christians did, 
he continues his loyalty to a personal- 
ized idealism while he avoids the super- 
natural escapism of the harmonist. 


Thus Jesus of Nazareth, who for him 
has become the living Christ of faith, 
may now be “accepted” as “Lord and 
Savior.” That is, he may, if these terms 
retain meaningful content for him in 
terms of his religious ideology. Con- 
tinuing the finest poetic strain of Chris- 
tion theology Jesus may also be regarded 
as the “Son of God.” But not by a 
method of thinking which would deny a 
person from imputing to any other mor- 
tal the same appellation on similar 
grounds of moral and spiritual appraisal. 
On the other hand, in so far as Christian 
education becomes creative in our time, 
it may be expected that a Christian will 
draw upon current linguistic terms to 
express his devotion to Jesus, and these 
may conceivably have more real value 
content for him than those which his- 
tory has vouchsafed to the church.* 


In CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, what shall we say of 
the corresponding place of educational 
theory in a realistic approach to Chris- 
tian education? At a superficial glance, 
the listener might draw the inference 
that the reader has been advocating a 
theory of theological education. Nothing 
of the sort. We need to note, how- 





32. e.g. this suggests for many Christians 
a vital reference to Coe’s phrase, “the 
democracy of God.” Cp. George A. Coe, 
A Social Theory of Religious Education, 
page 54 ff. 


ever, that no program of religious edu- 
cation worthy of the Christian heritage 
can expect to win the abiding confidence 
of youth unless it is grounded in a climate 
of thought in harmony with the struc- 
ture of historic Christianity. The reader 
has attempted to indicate the direction 
in which the religious educator may turn 
for a trustworthy world view and a re- 
orientation of the Christian tradition, 
which would suggest the source of a fit 
content of religious education. Em- 
phasis is on “the source.” In other words, 
the principles growing out of a review 
of the dynamic relations of science, de- 
mocracy and Christianity afford the edu- 
cator a sound frame of reference for 
methodological procedure in his field. 


As a rule children do not have to come 
to terms with critical life situations in- 
volving the need for profound meanings 
and values. They, therefore, may find 
their way forward with the fellowship 
of parents and educators, and by means 
of a universe of religious discourse that 
is accommodated to their level of experi- 
ence. Sam Walter Foss held this per- 
spective when he wrote concerning the 
healthy-minded religious child, 


“As wider skies broke on his view 
God greatened in his growing mind ; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And. left his older God behind.” 


But it must be assumed that parent 
and educator will help the growing child 
maintain a cutting edge of experience 
that is creatively purposeful and worth- 
ful. If so, they will introduce him 
progressively to ever wider ranges of the 
religious orientation suggested by a real- 
istic frame of reference. Then when 
the child has become a man he will have 
acquired a substantial structure of per- 
sonal faith in accord with scientific 
world view, democratic principle, and 
progressively conceived Christianity. 
Such a faith may be expected to furnish 
light and strength to his maturing per- 
sonality. 
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BOY SCOUT EMERGENCY SERVICE 
Scouts, Too, Have a Job To Do” 


James E. 


A® ALMOST unparalleled opportu- 
nity for national service has come 
to the Boy Scouts of America through 
specific assignments from various 
branches of the Federal Government. 
These assignments have come as a result 
of the demonstrated efficiency of the 
Boy Scouts in previous service. This 
service is not limited to war days. It 
has carried through the years since 
Scouting came to America in 1910, as 
Scouts have demonstrated the practical 
values of their training in all types of 
emergency service. 

When tropical storms devastated the 
Atlantic coast from Florida to Maine, 
Scouts moved quickly into stricken areas 
and served as auxiliaries to the police 
and fire departments and the Red Cross. 
When earthquakes wrought havoc in 
Montana and California, and when tor- 
nadoes devastated cities in our central 
states, Scouts were quickly mobilized in 
great numbers for effective rescue work, 
helping to police the devastated areas, 
helping the Red Cross in rendering first 
aid, and also serving as messengers and 
delivering thousands of telegrams. 

During the first World War the Boy 
Scouts, numbering then less than 400,- 
000, sold 2,350,977 Liberty Loan bonds 
totaling more than a half billion dollars. 
They distributed more than thirty mil- 
lion pieces of government literature in 
connection with various war projects. 
They gathered carloads of materials for 
gas masks and made a national invoice 
of standing black walnut for gun stocks. 
They grew twelve thousand war gar- 
dens. They were commended by Presi- 
dent Wilson for their splendid service. 

As America enters the second World 





*Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
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West* 


War, the Boy Scout Movement is in a 
much stronger position. Its membership 
for 1941 exceeded two million Scouts 
and Scouters affiliated with nearly fifty 
thousand Troops, Cub Packs, and Sen- 
ior Scout units. In thirty-two years the 
Boy Scout Movement has enrolled and 
trained more than ten 1illion Scouts and 
leaders. Millions of them are doing 
their part in the army and navy and in 
the home defense program. 


One-third of our American boys are 
enrolled in Scouting as they pass 
through the ages twelve to twenty. 
These Scouts are better than average 
boys. They are more alert, more am- 
bitious, and more socially minded than 
the average boy of the community. They 
are a selected group by the natural proc- 
ess of self-election. The more promis- 
ing boys choose to be Scouts, and this 
affects the record of Boy Scout leader- 
ship and service. 


Scouting enrolls one-third of our 
American boys, but one-half of the boys 
in high school have been Scouts and 
these Scouts have held 75 percent of the 
offices of leadership in their respective 
high schools. Among the colleges 60 
percent of the men have had Scouting 
experience. The men at West Point 
and Annapolis are 70 percent Scouts. 
In the engineering schools the percent- 
age is higher. At the State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. as high as 
91 percent of the men have been Scouts. 


Of the 180 outstanding players of the 
varsity football teams of 1941 130, or 
72 percent, have had Scout training. 
“The team of the year” at the University 
of Minnesota reported that thirty-five of 
its fifty-six members, or 62 percent, were 
former Scouts. 
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J. Edgar Hoover points with pride to 
75 percent of the F.B.I. men who have 
had Scout training. 


It is not claimed that the outstanding 
success of Boy Scouts in leadership and 
service is entirely due to Scout training 
and experience. These lads have native 
ability, and they have had the advantages 
of good homes, schools, churches, and 
Scout training. Scouting has been a 
plus experience with these boys. It is a 
fact of outstanding significance that the 
Boy Scout Movement is dealing with 
that portion of American youth out of 
which have come the leaders of high 
school and college activities and out of 
which we may confidently expect will 
come the leaders of public affairs — lo- 
cal, state, and national. Likewise this 
group may be expected to provide a high 
percentage of leaders in the professions, 
trades, industry, and commerce. 


Scouts CALLED To NATIONAL SERVICE 


The Federal Government has given 
the Boy Scouts some major assignments 
in home defense and war time service. 
These assignments have come to the 
Boy Scouts as a result of their service 
record during the first World War and 
because of the extensive and efficient 
organization of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. This organization covers all cities 
and all counties of forty-eight states. It 
includes 50,739 Scout Troops and Cub 
Packs, 361,818 adult leaders, and an ac- 
tive membership of 1,172,943 boys. In 
addition to these active members, there 
are 8,612,771 former Scouts and Scout- 
ers who may be recruited for war time 
emergency service. 


Early in 1940 the Boy Scouts of 
America adopted a program of emphasis 
which was designed to “strengthen and 
invigorate democracy.” All Local Coun- 
cils and Boy Scout Troops were urged 
to prepare themselves for emergency 
service. Scouts over fifteen years of 
age were given special training in emer- 


gency service patrols. Therefore the 
Boy Scout Movement is prepared for 
action as America enters a national state 
of emergency, and Boy Scouts have been 
called upon to help with service projects 
in their local communities and national 
projects at the request of the Federal 
Government. 


In April, 1941, the President of the 
United States through the Treasury De- 
partment asked the Boy Scouts to dis- 
tribute a million small posters to promote 
the sale of Defense Bonds and Savings 
Stamps. In a few weeks’ time these 
posters were delivered to 11,550 com- 
munities. 


On June 24, the Secretary of the 
Treasury asked the Boy Scouts to dis- 
tribute an additional 400,000 easel post- 
ers. A few weeks later, the Defense 
Savings Staff asked the Boy Scouts to 
put out 7,500 large posters to be placed 
on display at theatres and railroad sta- 
tions. All of this was accomplished with 
dispatch and efficiency as the entire 
Scout Movement mobilized for this na- 
tional “Good Turn.” 


On June 24, 1941, Mr. LaGuardia, the 
Director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, requested the Boy Scouts to help 
mobilize the nation for National Unity 
Day on July 4th. Two days later the 
Chief Scout Executive issued a bulletin 
of instructions for mobilization to 360,- 
000 Scouters, in the field, and the Boy 
Scouts in thousands of communities par- 
ticipated in this National Unity Pro- 
gram. 


At the joint request of the Office of 
Production Management and the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Boy Scouts of 
America joined with other national 
agencies in the national aluminum collec- 
tion campaign. Scouts made collections 
from house to house in more than 10,000 
communities, which resulted in the col- 
lection of more than 10,400,000 pounds 
of aluminum. The total of all the alum- 
inum collected by all the agencies was 
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about 12,000,000 pounds. Letters from 
governors of states, mayors of cities, 
and federal officials indicate that the 
Boy Scouts made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the success of the aluminum 
campaign. 

In fourteen sections of New England 
the Boy Scouts of America cooperated 
with the Division of Defense Housing 
Project in making a survey of all hous- 
ing facilities. More than 400,000 homes 
were visited by Scouts who listed and 
reported all available accommodations 
in these homes. Similiar surveys will 
be made in other parts of the country, 
and the Scouts will do their part. 


Boy Scouts throughout the nation de- 
livered posters and publicity material to 
help the United Service Organization 
campaign. 


At the request of the Treasury De- 
partment, on August 28th Boy Scouts in 
uniform took part in five minute pro- 
grams in 140 baseball parks of major 
and minor leagues and distributed 230,- 
000 Defense Bond leaflets. 


In September, 1941, the waste paper 
conservation program was launched at 
the request of the Office of Production 
Management. By December, according 
to reports, approximately 30,000 Troops 
and Packs were systematically collecting 
waste paper in their respective commu- 
nities. By March lst reports indicated 
that 50,000 tons had been collected. This 
relieves a threatened shortage of paper 
stock that would necessitate government 
rationing of all kinds of paper. 


The Boy Scouts were asked to dis- 
tribute consumer’s pledges to 10,000,000 
American homes, giving housewives an 
opportunity to sign the pledge against 
waste. This was done at the request of 
the Office of Price Administration. Re- 
ports from Washington indicate that this 
assignment was effectively carried out. 


On December 13, 1941, Mr. LaGuar- 
dia requested the Boy Scouts to distrib- 


ute 5,000,000 air raid posters. The 
Chief Scout Executive relayed this re- 
quest immediately to the Scout field. 
The first posters delivered on the Pacific 
Coast reached the Boy Scouts on De- 
cember 15th. On the Atlantic Coast 
these posters reached the Boy Scouts on 
December 17th. December 20th, the 
posters were in conspicuous positions in 
most of the communities throughout the 
nation. This shows what an extensive 
volunteer organization with national 
coverage can accomplish with dispatch 
and efficiency. 


The Office of Civilian Defense has 
set up an elaborate program of training 
and recruiting for air raid defense serv- 
ice. The Boy Scouts will have many 
assignments in this air raid defense serv- 
ice. Messenger service will be one of 
their major assignments. When other 
means of communication have broken 
down as they did when floods swept 
through Pittsburgh, the Boy Scouts will 
deliver messages. Scout messengers will 
be stationed at local control centers and 
at various posts, divisions, and depart- 
ments. An intensive program of train- 
ing for messenger service will be made 
available through national and _ local 
Scout channels to recruit and train older 
Scouts and other young men for emer- 
gency messenger service. 


Undoubtedly the Treasury Depart- 
ment will find it necessary to promote 
a nationwide house-to-house campaign to 
sell Defense Bonds and Defense Savings 
Stamps, as it did in the first World War. 
Such an assignment is in prospect for 
the Boy Scouts. If and when it comes, 
the Boy Scouts will be ready. 


So far one-third of our American boys 
are enrolled with the Boy Scouts as they 
pass through the ages twelve to twenty, 
whereas actual surveys reveal that three- 
fourths of our American boys would be 
Scouts if they were given the opportuni- 
ty. To accomplish a national program of 
service of such far-reaching proportions 
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as outlined above, the membership of the 
Boy Scouts of America must be greatly 
extended. Thousands of Scouts can be 
enrolled with Troops now existing, but 
there will be need for many more Troops. 
War service has cut heavily into the 
leadership of these Troops. Young 
Scout leaders have gone into the army. 
Older leaders have been mobilized in the 
war industries and transferred to dis- 
tant points. There is urgent need for 
more leaders for replacements in exist- 
ing Troops and still more leaders to man 
the new Troops and Senior groups that 
will be organized. 


Scout Troops are sponsored by par- 
ent institutions which provide meeting 
places, general supervision, and adult 
leadership. The churches have admin- 
istered more Scout Troops than any 
other type of institution. Next to the 
churches are the schools. After the 
schools are the service clubs, fraternities, 
and civic groups, and after these are the 
industries and groups of citizens. The 
churches alone could double the mem- 
bership of the Boy Scouts if every 
church which has facilities and leader- 
ship would organize a Troop. The 
schools and civic organizations could add 
as many more Troops if they would 
mobilize the men of their respective com- 
munities to give leadership to Scout 
Troops. In many cases institutions which 
now sponsor one or more Troops may be 
able to organize additional Troops and 
thus extend the benefits of Scouting to 
many more boys who want to be Scouts. 


There are thousands of Troops which 
have less than twenty Scouts, and there 
are other Troops with adequate leader- 
ship for more than thirty-two Scouts. 
If every Scout would invite his friends 
to join up, a half million Scouts could be 
added to the Troops now in existence. 
The Boy Scouts of America therefore 
appeal to church leaders everywhere, to 
school administrators, and to all civic 
club leaders and patriotic groups to lend 


a hand to build up this arm of home 
defense so that the Boy Scouts may 
carry through effectively in giving great- 
er help to all branches of the government 
and the home defense, while we as a 
united people back up emergency service 
of every kind. 


We have thrilling accounts of the 
heroic service rendered by the Boy 
Scouts of Great Britain as England has 
gone through her barrage of fire. Prime 
Minister Churchill said “the record of 
the work of the Boy Scouts during the 
war on the home front is a very fine 


” 


one. 


King George has decorated many 
Scouts for their gallant conduct in air 
raids. Sixty thousand were awarded the 
National Service Badge for sustained 
work as A.R.P. messengers, first aid or- 
derlies, signallers, etc. More than 180 
different kinds of emergency service jobs 
have been listed in which Boy Scouts 
have demonstrated their efficiency. 
Many of them are dull routine tasks 
requiring long hours of service. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Scouts have 
trained for this service. They know 
how to fight fire and poison gas and how 
to deal with panic. They are skilled in 
first aid and signalling. There are many 
thrilling stories of rescues in which 
Scouts have saved women and children 
from demolished buildings. 


This report of what the Boy Scout 
Movement is, and what the boys have 
done, is more than a mere report. Let 
the reader visualize what three million 
Scouts could do — and let him hold in 
mind the very pressing need for leaders. 
It takes weeks, often months, to get a 
Troop recruited to full strength and un- 
der way. If a reader is interested, he 
has merely to get in touch with his local 
Scout office by telephone or by personal 
call. He will render a very significant 
service to the boys, to himself as he 
grows through serving them, and to the 
national emergency. 
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“HANDS OFF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL?” 


C. A. Hauser* 


HIS policy of “hands off,” adopted 

as an expediency measure one hun- 
dred years ago, has become a stum- 
bling block in the way of the spiritual 
life of the nation. It was not a legal 
necessity then, is much less so now. 


A very real issue in religious educa- 
tion at the moment is the need to clarify 
the actual meaning of “separation of 
church and state.” The interpretation 
placed upon the relationship between 
these two social institutions as a result 
of the Massachusetts public school con- 
troversy a century ago has undergone a 
marked change in our day. This fact 
is not always taken into consideration 
in current thinking. The “hands off the 
public school” policy that grew out of 
the Massachusetts school situation has 
given way gradually to a conviction that 
cooperation between church and state in 
solving the problem of education is not 
only legal, but absolutely necessary. Re- 
cent developments in education, particu- 
larly the promotion of week day religious 
education, has made necessary a restudy 
of the basic law. 


Article I of the Bill of Rights reads, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 
So much for Article I on what it has to 
say about religion. Hitherto the empha- 
sis has been on the first part of the 
sentence to the neglect of the second. 
Rabbi George Fox illustrates this partial 





*Dr. Hauser is Director of the Department of 
Field Work of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication, the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. He is the author of 
Latent Religious Resources in Public School 
Education, and has just published a new 
book, Teaching Religion in the Public 
School. 


interpretation. Writing in the Christian 
Century recently, he says: “It is well to 
understand before we go any farther 
what is meant by the theory of ‘separa- 
tion of church and state’.” Then he lets 
Justice T. M. Cooley, “an eminent con- 
stitutional authority” speak for him in 
the following words: “Things forbidden 
by the federal government under the 
Constitution are (1) Any law respecting 
an establishment of religion ....” Justice 
Cooley lists five other things forbidden 
in this category. Our concern here is 
merely with the first of the six. Note 
what the Justice says is forbidden, “Any 
law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion.” The honorable Justice fails even 
to mention the other half of the consti- 
tutional provision, namely the clause “or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
meaning religion. This also is forbidden. 
When religion is thrust out from the 
basic education of the great majority of 
America’s children the “free exercise 
thereof” is seriously impeded. 


The Constitution does imply the sep- 
aration of church and state, but it does 
not forbid cooperation between the two. 
The law not only provides for the pro- 
tection of the state against the encroach- 
ment of the church, but also for protec- 
tion of the church against the encroach- 
ment of the state. 


A temporary expediency led to the 
“hands off policy.” “Entangling al- 
liances” do not necessarily imply no al- 
liances at all, but only such as are harm- 
ful. Alliances mutually helpful have al- 
ways been in order and are practiced 
now between church and state in a dozen 
areas. It would appear that instead of 
being illegal to teach religion in the pub- 
lic school, it is illegal not to do so. The 
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public school in “prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof” in its teaching thereby 
lays itself open to have this practice chal- 
lenged by due process of law. 

Lest we may seem to be reading this 
additional injunction into the Constitu- 
tion arbitrarily, let us look back to the 
historical situation out of which this ar- 
ticle in the Bill of Rights arose. Two 
things are very clear in that connection. 
First, one of the major causes that led 
to the founding of the American col- 
onies was the persecution suffered at the 
hands of a state church, and from this 
persecution they sought to escape. Sec- 
ond, the spirit that dominated at least a 
majority of the Continental Congress 
that passed this law was one of religion. 
Witness Washington on his knees at 
Valley Forge, and Franklin urging his 
colleagues in Congress in invoke the 
guidance of Almighty God. A religious 
atmosphere dominated the age. Educa- 
tion was a unitary process. Not only 
were courses in religion included in the 
day school, but secular branches were 
taught with a religious motivation. The 
Sunday school had not yet come into be- 
ing. To this day the oath to Almighty 
God is required of the President of the 
United States to bind his solemn word 
and promise upon assuming the high 
office. Perjury is a criminal offense. 

Remembering these facts, it seems 
clear that the framers of the Constitution 
were as anxious to defend religion as 
they were the state. There was no in- 
tention to separate church and state in 
the sense of setting them in opposition to 
each other. This indeed would have 
meant “prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof,” meaning religion. The law was 
to provide for the legitimate functioning 
of the state and the church in their re- 
spective fields of activity. The issue was 
one of proper relationships. So, “let the 
state be the state” — but also, “let the 
church be the church,” and render its 
legitimate service to the state in educa- 
tion. 


Horace Mann, with his fine education- 
al wisdom and religious sincerity, seemed 
to envision not only the legal possibility 
but the legal necessity of teaching reli- 
gion in the public schools. It was his 
hope that “the religion of heaven” might 
be taught there. And had he not been 
distracted by the necessity of defending 
the public schools against religious bigots, 
there might have evolved from his wise 
brain and good heart a plan of teaching 
religion in the public schools in his day 
and thus the secularization of our pub- 
lic schools might have been avoided. 
Instead, church and state separated in 
educational matters, each going its own 
way, with the result that the state gradu- 
ally developed a secular school system. 
The church, planning interdenomination- 
ally, gradually developed a system of 
religious education that, in theory at 
least, compares favorably with that of 
the public schools. 

Would that practice in local churches 
could have kept pace with theory. It is 
fortunate that, as we are again con- 
fronted with this serious problem, we 
have reached the place where religious 
educators are educators, as well as re- 
ligious. Further, they are actually frat- 
ernizing closely with public school men 
on an equality of educational experience. 
That being so, and the law being what it 
is, the time seems at hand when the 
“hands off policy” might well give way 
to one of close cooperation in the effort 
to give religion the place it should have 
in education. 

We are witnessing a gradual shifting 
of base in American educational philos- 
ophy. As long as the emphasis was pri- 
marily on knowledge and courses of 
study, as was the case in Horace Mann’s 
day, it was possible to divide the respon- 
sibility for the child’s education between 
church and state on the basis of informa- 
tion, courses of study and books. But 
with an expanded educational philosophy 
which places the emphasis on life as a 
whole, and which conceives of education 
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as a unitary process, church and state 
inevitably crossed over into each other’s 
field of operation and a new plan of 
sharing responsibility for the child’s edu- 
cation must be found. Nolens volens, 
this drives public school and church 
school educators closer together. The 
Bill of Rights does not, and legally can- 
not, interfere with such cooperation. 

A more immediate cause leading to 
close cooperation between church and 
state in education is the very practical 
consideration of preserving our demo- 
cratic state. A very serious threat to 
state and church alike exists in the fact 
that over fifty percent of the nation’s 
youth — every other boy and girl, mind 
you — is deprived of the influence of 
religious teaching, and that this fifty per- 
cent is providing ever increasing numbers 


of outstanding leaders — not only in ~ 


education but in every other profession 
and place of influence in public life — 
to shape the future destiny of our United 
States. 

Yesterday God was central in all edu- 
cation. The public school was a spiritual- 
minded institution. Today the public 
school is secular-minded. Courses in 
nature study, history, literature — all 
courses indeed — are taught with prac- 
tically no reference to the concept of 
God in the universe and in the life of 
man. Then every boy and girl in the 
public school received religious education 
in the schoolrooms of the state. Now, 
no one receives it there. Not more than 
half attend church schools. 

A nation cannot long continue half 
religious and half irreligious. If one half 
of our population has become spiritually 
illiterate and paganized within a single 
century, how long will it take for Amer- 
ica to be totally paganized? The warning 
of the great Helmholtz might well be 
heeded: “What we would have in the 
life of our nation tomorrow we ‘uust first 
put into our schools today.” Either we 
must admit that religion has no place in 
education, or we must find the proper 


place for it and the legal way of handling 
the issue cooperatively. 


There can be togetherness in planning 
even though there must be separateness 
in executing the plans. Fortunately, 
there is evidence on every hand that co- 
operation is not only desirable but pos- 
sible. Although religion as such has no 
actual place at present in public school 
education, the conviction is growing that 
it is there in potential and latent form, 
indeed in the nascent state. Religion is 
about to be born and to be embodied into 
the legal corporate life of the public 
school. Shall it be nurtured into life or 
again throttled out of existence? Shall 
we actually become a nation supported 
by a school that gives due consideration 
to religion or shall we become a pagan 
nation, whose supreme loyalty is to the 
state rather than to God? The demo- 
cratic way of life indeed hangs in the 
balance. 


A hundred years ago, when Horace 
Mann was ready to embody religious 
teaching into the regular work of the 
public schools, it was the church that 
prevented it through interdenominational 
strife. Today a divided church still 
stands in the way — the church acting 
as its own worst enemy. In addition, a 
new obstacle presents itself. This time 
it is also the schoolmen who object — 
for reasons which appear in the words 
of a lad in a week day church school. 
His public school teacher was attempting 
to interpret the religious values in 
Genesis in terms of the scientific discov- 
eries of the modern universe. The boy 
commented, “either what you are say- 
ing or what my Sunday school teacher 
says, is the bunk.” 


That bothers public educators today. 
Their entire curriculum is built upon the 
discoveries of the new world of science 
as it is known in the twentieth century. 
A very large segment of the church has 
refused fairly and squarely to face this 
issue. Too much of what the church 
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teaches its children, and adults as well, 
about the nature of the physical world 
and the nature of human life, is in flat 
contradiction to the truth as taught by 
modern teachers in public schools. 


In the interest of truth the public 
school educator insists that some degree 
of unity be achieved before cooperation 
can take place. The church should insist 
upon it even more emphatically in the 
interest of religion, in which truth is a 
basic consideration. The church dare 
not hold back here where schoolmen go 
forward. It seems to be the church’s 
next move if religion is to be taught in 
the public school. If religion is as vital 
to the state as the church claims, the 
church must open the way that leads to 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 


Some schoolmen must also be re- 
minded that a pure humanism, even 
though it be conceived as religion, can- 
not constitute an adequate philosophy of 
education on which to build a public 
school curriculum. The issue is not 
whether humanism is right or wrong; 
rather that it represents a minority posi- 
tion, is a religion as sectarian and dog- 
matic as any other denomination, and 
therefore should be prohibited in the 
public school. 


If churchmen need the warning not to 
block the teaching of religion in the 
public school, so do schoolmen. There 
is real danger threatening from this 
angle as we face the issue anew, and as 
churchmen and schoolmen work to- 
gether. Harris F. Rall in his remarkable 
book, Christianity, has stated the issue 
aptly: “Theology has long recognized 
that its traditional formulations are in- 
adequate. The inadequacy of the old 
naturalism is even more inadequate. 
What is needed now in religious thought 
is to turn away from the merely de- 
fensive side of this question. It is not 
enough to argue the reality of the spirit- 
ual and its primacy; we must move on 
to a new doctrine of nature and of the 


relation to it of divine creativity.” 

Approaching the issue now from a 
more practical angle and with the view 
of getting the task accomplished we hold 
that the Roman Catholic Church is right 
in insisting that religion must constitute 
an integral part of the education of 
youth. Protestants and Jews, while right 
in turning their children over to the 
public school for general education, will 
do well to join the Catholic Church in 
insisting on a school system including re- 
ligion, naturally on a basis that is legal. 
Public school educators agree quite gen- 
erally that religious education on a non- 
sectarian basis is legal. 

The first task in making this possible 
is to discover the basis upon which this 
can be done. We believe that such a 
basis exists. 

Catholics, Jews and Protestants, rep- 
resenting the major portion of the popu- 
lation, agree on at least two points: 
They hold to a theistic-humanistic type 
of religion. Not theistic or humanistic, 
but theistic and humanistic. They also 
agree in their belief in a personal God, 
whether he be called Jehovah or the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. There 
is, therefore, a non-sectarian way of us- 
ing the name of God, and of injecting 
religious atmosphere into the schoolroom 
that will give education a religious char- 
acter. 

As over against this issue of changing 
the public school from a secular, mate- 
rial-centered institution to one having 
upon it the stamp and spirit of religion, 
all other issues such as release time, 
dismissed time, teaching after school, 
on Saturday or Sunday, are of little sig- 
nificance. 

In developing a system of education 
that is adequate in the sense of meeting 
the total needs of youth, we stand for 
and would insist, first of all, that re- 
ligion of a nonsectarian nature be taught 
in the public school by public school 
teachers as qualified to teach religion 
through training in the state teacher’s 
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college as they are to teach any of the 
other branches. 


We are not overlooking the fact that 
such teaching of religion will be of the 
most general nature. It will, however, 
be the breath of God injected into the 
study of the nature of the universe and 
of man, and this is now lacking in most 
public schools. While there would be 
some specialization teachers assigned to 
teaching religion as a body of knowledge, 
all teachers as a result of their training 
would be able, and expected, to integrate 
religion into the total program by proj- 
ecting their teaching of any and all sub- 
jects against a theistic concept of the 
universe and society. Most teachers 
would do this from a sense of religious 
conviction. Those who would do it 
merely from a sense of official duty 
would state the fact, avoiding every 
temptation to nullify the religious impli- 
cation of the statement of fact. Here 
and there a teacher might commit a 
sectarian offense, but these offenses 
would probably not be more frequent 
than they now are in public schools. 


In the second place, as long as we have 
denominations this sort of general teach- 
ing of religion will not accomplish all 
that is desired. Supplementary teaching 
by the churches will still be necessary. 
Interdenominational week day church 
school will be able to care for nine-tenths 
of the interests the Protestant churches 
have in common, thus going a step fur- 
ther in the process and supplementing 
the public school teaching of religion. 
Jewish schools will render a similar serv- 
ice to their constituency, likewise Cath- 
olic schools. 


In the third place, since there will 
still remain special denominational needs 
to be met, an extended and improved 
Sunday church school program and 
sessions on week days will be required to 
complete the picture. 


Given religious teaching in the public 
school, the argument for the parochial 


school disappears. Catholics might safe- 
ly trust general education to the public 
schools while they follow the plan of 
Jews and Protestants in making special 
provision for their special denomination- 
al requirements. 


Another proposal made to meet the 
crying need of religious education is 
the community coordinating school type, 
which in addition to the public school 
and church, brings the social service and 
uplift agencies into the picture. Here is 
a plan that has rich and unfathomed pos- 
sibilities, only faintly envisioned as yet. 


How to weave these various phases 
of religious education into a unity with 
public school education that will be most 
effective for church and state is a dif- 
ficult task yet awaiting us. The Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
at its meeting a year ago adopted the 
three procedures referred to above as a 
policy for promoting week day religious 
education, naturally leaving to the de- 
nominations as such the promotion of the 
strictly denominational aspects of the 
problem. Such a vision of the scope 
of the total education of the child, giving 
religion its proper place, is staggering 
but tremendously challenging. 


There is not space to discuss the com- 
plex problems that will arise as we go to 
this task. Perhaps our solution is an 
over-simplification itself. But reference 
must be made to at least one major prob- 
lem sufficiently disturbing to some lead- 
ers to discourage the very undertaking 
of week day religious education itself. 
We have reference to the number of 
failures that have resulted in attempting 
to organize and carry on week day pro- 
grams of religious education. A consid- 
erable number of communities have dis- 
continued their schools, it is true. The 
important question is not how many 
have done so, but why did they do it? 
A checkup will show that the communi- 
ties that failed were so poorly prepared 
to start that no other result could have 
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or should have been expected. Com- 
munities that have continued, even 
against the handicap of financial depres- 
sion, are those which had adequate edu- 
cational guidance and an educationally 
respectable program. Besides, schools 
succeed to the extent that the collabora- 
tion with public school leaders is close 
and serious. Even now the most impor- 
tant word that needs to be spoken is 
“red light,” until the road is clear and 
safe and the community is ready to go. 
In case there is strong local pressure 
for week day religious education, give 
it the “green light” on a program con- 
ducted at first on a small scale, but care- 
fully planned on a long range basis to be 
carried into execution as rapidly as ap- 


proved educational standards can be ap- 
plied. 

We conclude by repeating that as the 
forces of religion — Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant — face their duty toward 
the new world, no fact is more disturb- 
ing and challenging than that — Every 
other boy and girl is spiritually illiterate. 
Here is a spiritual defense measure par 
excellence. As Dean L. A. Weigle said 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation — “We must redeem the public 
school from secularism and atheism.” 
Therefore, instead of “hands off the 
public school,” the challenge today to 
church school and public school leaders 
alike is All shoulders to the wheel! 


RELEASED TIME FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Watter M. How tetr* 


HOSE interested in Christian Edu- 

cation in New York City have been 
working for released time for at least 
thirty years, and as a matter of fact, 
agitation has been taking place since the 
beginning of our public school system in 
1805. Those interested in the develop- 
ment would do well to read a book called 
The New York Public School by A. 
Emerson Palmer, published by the Mac- 
millan Company in 1905. It is interesting 
to follow the history of public education 
in New York City and to see how each 
generation has been agitated by this ques- 
tion of educating children in religion. 
Each generation has been conscious that 
we are not meeting the situation ade- 
quately. The trouble has been to find 
a satisfactory procedure to give religion 
standing room in the education of chil- 





*Secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. 


dren. I know of no other book which 
presents this problem in a more inter- 
esting way than Mr. Palmer’s. It does 
not point the way out, but it does present 
the conflict. 


In recent years, the history falls into 
three parts: 


A. There was an attempt to start the 
Gary, Indiana, System in New York 
City in 1917. This provided for released 
time. Objections were made so vigor- 
ously that it led to riots at the public 
hearings. These riots brought an end to 
the whole attempt. 


B. An Interfaith Committee was 
formed in 1923 consisting of nine, most- 
ly professional people from each of the 
three great faiths. This committee con- 
tinued for about ten years, but became so 
involved in detail that it actually got no- 
where in released time, though there 
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were a great many good outcomes from 
this committee’s work. 


In the previous decade, the Roman 
Catholic public school teachers founded 
an organization to train public school 
children of the Catholic faith in after- 
school centers outside school buildings. 
These Catholic teachers were very much 
concerned about Catholic children in 
public schools who were receiving no 
training whatever in Catholic doctrines 
and ways of life. Soon the Protestants 
followed suit. These Protestant teachers 
were especially concerned with signs of 
character weakness on the part of public 
school children of Protestant faith who 
were not getting any training whatever 
in the Bible and right living. The Prot- 
estant Teachers Association today has 
about 7000 members. These members 
pay annual dues and this money is used 
to train the Protestant children in re- 
ligion after public school hours and out- 
side the public school buildings. The 
registration in these religious classes has 
been as high as 25,000 children. 


Some years later, that is, subsequent 
to the Protestant teachers organization, 
the Jewish teachers followed the example 
set by the other two faiths and organized 
a Jewish Teachers Association. They 
too have a large membership. 


Organizations of this nature have been 
a good thing for the whole community 
in New York City — there is no doubt 
about that. A majority of the public 
school teachers in New York City belong 
to one or another of these three organi- 
zations. Each group gives an annual 
dinner and has various social occasions. 
Thus, the officials and the teachers in the 
public schools freely meet each other. 
More than this, they meet as Jews, as 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, and 
learn to honor one another because they 
are what they are. There are those of 
the various faiths who would like to 
hide the fact of divergent church affilia- 
tion. They are afraid of the “awful 


truth.” These people do not realize that 
if we once admit it is a disgrace to be 
a Protestant, or a Jew, or a Roman 
Catholic, then there is no hope. Why 
should anyone seek to hide what he is? 


These three teachers organizations in 
New York City have justified their 
existence by the way in which they honor 
one another for being what they are. 
They have helped the community to 
recognize the necessity of training our 
children after the faith of our fathers. 
Some people oppose these teachers or- 
ganizations. Such people, however, are 
few and far between in New York City 
and I think it would not be too much to 
say that those who have seen how these 
teachers organizations, organized along 
faith lines, have increased practical 
brotherhood in living relationships, are 
all for the movement. Then, too, these 
organizations help positively to support 
religious education in each of the great 
faiths. It amazes me that teacher or- 
ganizations in other cities have not fol- 
lowed suit. I know that the problem of 
a budget for the city council is an acute 
affair. Why not take advantage of such 
a source as this? 


Released time is nothing new in New 
York State. It has been in existence in 
various communities for twenty-five 
years. In 1940 a survey showed that a 
hundred and ninety-three communities 
were carrying on religious education on 
released time in the state. Some of these 
communities have a continuing history 
of religious education on released time 
for twenty-five years. 


The well known so-called “Free 
Thinker’s Case” of 1927 grew out of the 
White Plains released time weekday re- 
ligious education program. Before this 
time any “free thinker” who appeared 
could stop any attempt at released time. 
Now that we had an Interfaith Com- 
mittee the faiths were organized, ready 
to take concurrent action and to defend 
their rights. The Honorable Charles H. 
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Tuttle was the chief counsel and vice- 
chairman of the Interfaith Committee. 
He led the battle through the three stages 
of our courts. 


The decision handed down was that 
the child belongs to the parents and not 
the state, that there is no such thing as 
time belonging to the public school sys- 
tem. The child’s time belongs to the 
parents. In other words, the public 
school system and the state were meant 
for the child, and not the child for the 
public school system and the state. The 
court found that it is not only the right, 
but also the high duty, of the parents to 
have the child spiritually nurtured; and 
that the parent has a right to ask that 
his child be excused from school for an 
hour a week or more to go to the church 
for training in morality and religion. 
The court further found that the print- 
ing of cards, and any time that was 
necessary for the school system em- 
ployees to spend on this project, was in- 
cidental and well within the law. From 
that time on, released time had a steady 
growth in New York State though not 
in New York City. 


Various communities in New York 
State appealed to the Department of 
Education of the State of New York 
for an interpretation of the law. This 
was a mistake, as most people now re- 
alize. The law was clear enough. It is 
always a mistake when one has an ad- 
vantage for the cause which he is pro- 
moting to appeal for interpretations. By 
the time these communities had gotten 
through making their individual appeals 
the law was pretty well obscure again 
though the basic fundamental rights 
were not. It is rather curious how many 
difficulties religious educators can make 
for themselves and how reluctant they 
seem to be at times to take advantage 
of the rights they already possess. For 
example: 


By the time these various communi- 
ties had finished asking for rulings, 


released time was more or less relegated 
to the last hour of the last day of the 
public school week. Various religious 
educational committees were entirely re- 
sponsible for bringing about this handi- 
cap. 


C. The third movement was started 
by devout laymen — members of the 
three faiths. This little group of out- 
standing citizens had been meeting from 
time to time over a period of three years, 
in each other’s homes, to discuss what 
they might do for the welfare of the 
country, and especially to save America 
from passing through such suffering as 
is now being experienced in Europe. 
These citizens were first inclined to con- 
sider the question of subversive activi- 
ties, but finally decided that the most 
important thing that could be done was 
to provide opportunity for all children 
to receive training in morality and re- 
ligion. They decided that the most ef- 
fective way to reach the largest number 
of our youth was through religious edu- 
cation on released time or dismissed time. 
Then they invited one professional re- 
ligious leader from each of the three 
faiths to meet with them. 


Finally these business men formed 
the Greater New York Interfaith Com- 
mittee composed of nine business men. 
The committee engaged a secretary on 
salary to take whatever steps were nec- 
essary to bring about the desired result. 


Released time for religious education 
was begun in New York City in Feb- 
ruary 1941. This first term it was de- 
cided that Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants would move forward togeth- 
er in whatever community the work was 
started. It was decided to have one 
center in each of the five boroughs. 
Two other “runaway” centers were 
started, so the Interfaith cooperators 
included them in order to have a united 
front. Thus there were seven altogether. 
In these seven centers, 10,141 children 
were registered on released time. 
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Provision was made to report to the 
public school authorities on the attend- 
ance of children excused to go to the 
released time centers. A rather remark- 
able fact was reported, that I really do 
not believe myself, but it does point to 
something significant. Though we have 
diligently sought, we cannot find that any 
child who was present on a particular 
day at public school and was excused 
for religious education on released time 
was ever absent from the center he was 
supposed to attend. Of course, no at- 
tendance could be quite so perfect, but 
it does show that children were faith- 
ful in their attendance at released time 
centers. No truancy problem has de- 
veloped, although some opponents of the 
plan were certain it would. 


In the second term of released time 
starting in the fall of 1941, 101,633 chil- 
dren registered for released time, thus 
the growth in New York City has been 
very satisfactory — more than any of us 
had contemplated. 


The Greater New York Interfaith 
Committee decided to turn their efforts 
for released time toward placing a law 
on the statute books which would define 
the status of released time in New York 
State. Since there had been much agita- 
tion toward this end for a number of 
years, the members of the legislature 
were rather ready and willing to take 
action. The law, enacted April 9, 1940, 
is as follows: 


Section 625-B. 2 Absences. Absence 
from required attendance shall be 
permitted only for causes allowed by 
the general rules and practices of 
the public schools. Absence for re- 
ligious observance and education 
shall be permitted under rules that 
the commissioner shall establish. 

On July 4, 1940, Dr. Ernest Cole, 
State Commissioner of Education, issued 
regulations as follows: 

1. Absence of a pupil from school 
during hours for religious observance 


and education to be had outside the 
school building and grounds will be ex- 
cused upon request in writing signed by 
the parent or guardian of the pupil. 

2. The courses in religious observ- 
ance and education must be maintained 
and operated by or under the control of 
a duly constituted religious body or of 
duly constituted religious bodies. 


3. Pupils must be registered for the 
courses and a copy of the registration 
filed with the local public school authori- 
ties. 


4. Reports of attendance of pupils 
upon such courses shall be filed with the 
principal or teacher at the end of each 
week. 


5. Such absence shall be for not more 
than one hour each week at the close 
of a session at a time to be fixed by the 
local school authorities. 


6. In the event that more than one 
school for religious observance and 
education is maintained in any district, 
the hour for absence for each particular 
public school in such district shall be 
the same for all such religious schools. 


The next step was to get concurrent 
action through the Board of Education 
in the City of New York. In first-class 
cities in the state, local boards of educa- 
tion have very large responsibilities for 
the local educational system. Important 
changes such as released time, therefore, 
would involve action by the local board 
of education. 


This matter was considered by the 
Board of Education of New York City 
at its regular meeting on November 13, 
1940. Many organizations appeared for 
favorable action, many opposed. 


The hearing was on a very high level. 
The organizations opposed to released 
time and those for it stated that they 
sought the greatest welfare of the city 
and of the children themselves. The final 
vote of the Board was 6 to 1 that the 
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law is mandatory. This resolution was 
tied up with a set of regulations, which 
are as follows: 


1. A program for religious instruc- 
tion may be initiated by any religious 
organization, in cooperation with the 
parents of pupils concerned. There will 
be no announcement of any kind in the 
public schools relative to the program. 


2. When a religious organization is 
prepared to initiate a program for relig- 
ious instruction, the said organization 
will notify parents to enroll their chil- 
dren with the religious organization, and 
will issue to each enrolled pupil a card 
countersigned by the parent and ad- 
dressed to the principal of the public 
school, requesting the release of the 
pupil from school for the purpose of 
religious instruction at a specific loca- 
tion. The said cards will be filed in the 
office of the public school as a record of 
pupils entitled to be excused, and will 
not be available or used for any other 
purpose. 


3. Religious organizations, in coop- 
eration with parents, will assume full re- 
sponsibility for attendance at the reli- 
gious center and will file with the school 
principal, weekly, a card attendance rec- 
ord and in cases of absence from re- 
ligious instruction, a statement of the 
reason therefor. 


4. Upon the presentation of a proper 
request as above prescribed, pupils of 
any grade will be dismissed from school 
for the last hour of the day’s session on 
Wednesday of each week, except that 
in classes on a departmental schedule 
release will be limited to the last period 
of the program. 


5. Pupils released for religious in- 
struction will be dismissed from school 
in the usual way and the school authori- 
ties have no responsibility beyond that 
assumed in regular dismissals. 


6. There shall be no comment by any 
principal or teacher on the attendance 


or non-attendance of any pupil upon re- 
ligious instruction.* 

The most serious question we face at 
present is that of financing the program. 
The Catholics can finance theirs; they 
use Catholic teachers from their paro- 
chial schools, and conduct classes in 
parochial school buildings. The Jewish 
Education Association was fortunate 
enough to have a bequest of one million 
dollars. Protestants set out to raise a 
budget of $100,000 to cover the period 
from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943. 
$60,000 of this money was to be raised 
by a laymen’s committee, $40,000 by 
the communities in which the centers 
were conducted. The communities are 
raising their share. The central com- 
mittee so far has received in cash about 
$25,000, and some $15,000 more is in 
sight. The committee is still in the proc- 
ess of raising this fund. It is finding 
difficulties, but the budget will un- 
doubtedly be completed within the next 
few months. The 101,000 children have 
increased during the second term of this 
year considerably but we do not have 
official figures yet from the Board of 
Education. In all probability in this 
second term we have at least 150,000 
children. 

It is doubtful if released time is the 
ultimate solution of our problem; it is 
merely a step in the right direction. It 
is possible through released time to ban- 
ish spiritual illiteracy, but that is not 
enough. In New York City one half 
of our 1,250,000 children of school age 
were spiritually illiterate when this move- 
ment started. Many children whom we 
have enrolled are already getting some 
organized religious training in their 
homes or their church school. The ob- 
jective of the committee is to reach those 
especially who were not getting any 
organized training in religion. We are 
a long way from the goal, but good 
progress has been made. 





*These regulations have been, since that time, 
considerably modified and liberalized. 
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RELIGION AT HARTWICK, CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE* 


Herman KEIrTEr** 


667°“ OLLEGE is the critical time for 

religious instruction. Let non- 
college instruction in religion be of the 
finest. Yet if the colleges turn out lead- 
ers untrained in religion, those leaders 
will eventually build a civilization which 
will silence the churches and stifle all 
religious teaching.” 

In some such words ten years ago 
William Allen White warned the world. 
To-day we see world leaders untrained 
in the values and implements of religion 
bringing that prophecy to pass. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, purposefully 
or unwillingly, they are rapidly bringing 
into being a world where the truths of 
religion dare not be taught. The world 
situation calls imperatively for vitalized 
religious instruction. But individual 
lacks too cry out. Frustration, disil- 
lusionment, even despair stalk among 
leaders with the finest ability and educa- 
tion. 

How stands American college instruc- 
tion in religion to-day? And what ex- 
perience at Hartwick College holds 
promise of helping to meet the chal- 
lenge set? Questions group themselves 
thus : 

1. What proportion of college stu- 
dents are reached by courses in religion? 
What is the bearing of the principle of 
separation of church and state? What 
light can be brought by the experience 





*A companion study to “Religion at Rollins 
College,” by Professor A. Buel Trow- 
bridge, Jr., Religious Education Vol. 
XXXV, Oct.-Dec., 4940, pp. 209f; and to 
that of the University of Michigan, “De- 
veloping an Indigenous Religious Program 
in a State University,” by Edward W. 
Blakeman, Religious Education Vol. 
XXXVI, April-June, 1941, pp. 67f. 

**Chairman of the Division of Religion and 
Philosophy, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York. 


of this little church-related college? 

2. What abilities and training are 
needed by a college teacher of religion? 
Do present conditions encourage such 
teachers? 

3. How can college instruction in reli- 
gion be made effective? Does even the 
best of present teaching tend to over- 
emphasize one phase, and neglect wide 
areas of vital religious experience? 


I 


How completely do college courses in 
religion reach students? What signifi- 
cance, if any, has Hartwick’s experi- 
ence? 

A thorough study of the situation 
nineteen years ago concluded that nine 
out of every ten graduates of tax-sup- 
ported colleges and universities had ab- 
solutely “no systematic classroom work 
in the broad field of religion.”* This 
instruction of the one student out of ten 
included courses given by private foun- 
dations, and courses ranging from a 
study of Hebrew language to “Primitive 
Nature Philosophy.” 

Comparison with the present in cer- 
tain key tax-supported institutions is 
shown in Table I. 

Evidently, considerable progress has 
been made. The Iowa arrangement 
shows particular promise. Yet these key 
institutions were selected as those most 
likely to show significant progress. And 
their religion courses reach only 18% 
of their graduates, only one out of six. 

Privately supported institutions show 
a somewhat different picture. Twelve 





1. Kent, Charles Foster, and Burrows, Millar, 
The Undergraduate Courses in Religion at 
the Tax-supported Colleges and Univer- 
sities of America. National Council on 
a in Higher Education, 1923, page 
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years ago a study of 23 church-related 
colleges concluded that 96% of the stu- 
dents therein were not covered by any 
course in religion.?2, However, eighteen 
years ago a study of 191 church-related 
institutions and 78 independent ones 
showed for the school year 1923-24 a 
much more complete coverage. Accord- 
ing to this earlier study 205 of these in- 


tutions where religion was not required 
in 1923-24 seem to reach to-day only 
half as many of their graduates as they 
did then. 

We are forced by the facts to this 
conclusion. What progress has been 
made in the tax-supported institutions in 
reaching more students seems to have 
been balanced by retrogression in pri- 








TABLE I 
Undergraduate Enrollment in Religion Courses in Tax-supported Institutions of 
Higher Learning 
1922-233 1940-414 
percent per cent 
persons of total of persons of ° 
per enroll- graduates per total graduates 

semester ment indicated semester enrollment indicated actual 
U. of Iowa 13 4% 2% 450 814% 68% 40% 
VU. of Virginia 42 214% 19% 55 314% 25% 20% 
Miami U. (Ohio) 34 214% 16% 93 234% 22% 9% 
U. of Alabama 27 134% 14% 320 614% 51% 10% 





“Per cent of graduates indicated” lists a high estimate based on the per cent of total 
enrollment for one semester. If there were no duplications, 1214% of the total enrollment 
per semester for 8 semesters would amount to 100% coverage of graduates. Since there is 
duplication, the actual per cent of graduates covered is lower, as shown by the last column. 


stitutions required at least one course in 
religion for graduation; the remainder 
offered religion as an elective. The 35 
independent institutions so doing ap- 
parently reached about one-third of their 
graduates, the 29 church-related institu- 
tions apparently about one-half. 

Comparison with the present in certain 
key privately-supported institutions is 
shown in Table II. 

These institutions too were selected as 
those most likely to show significant 
progress. Yet one most clearly apparent 
trend seems to be the abandonment of a 
religion requirement, with consequent 
sharp reduction in the number of grad- 
uates reached. Another: the two insti- 





2. Boyer, E. S., Religion in the American €ol- 
lege, Abingdon, 1930, page 28. 

3. Kent and Burrows, pages 6, 9, 13, 17. 

4. Data furnished in February or March, 1941, 
by Professors of Religion in the various in- 
stitutions. 


vately supported institutions. Conse- 
quently, the figures indicate that the pro- 
portion of all graduating college students 
reached to-day by at least one course 
in religion is very probably no higher 
in the United States than one out of 
five.” If we omit institutions where a 
religion course is a requirement, the 
proportion drops nearly to one out of 
seven. 


The term “required religion” stirs up 
a host of unpleasant pictures of force 
and compulsion. One conjures up a pic- 
ture of students required to endure a 
certain professor and compelled to take 





5. Detailed calculations, omitted here for lack 
of space, can be secured from the author. 
Conclusions were drawn conservatively in 
each case, so it is almost certain that the 
proportion of students reached is no higher, 
while it is quite possible that considerably 
fewer students are reached than is in- 
dicated. 
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a certain course consisting either of dead 
facts or unwarranted intrusions into the 
individual’s personal religious life — 
perhaps even forced to pretend to be- 
lieve some doctrine they do not in order 
to pass the requirement! Insofar as this 
is a correct picture of “required reli- 
gion,” it should, of course, be on the de- 
cline. The more rapidly it goes the bet- 


society that will smother what effective 
religious instruction there now is. Yet 
even the best of the voluntary plans 
promise to reach effectively with reli- 
gious instruction hardly more than one 
out of four college graduates. Can there 
possibly be a way, at least in some in- 
stitutions, to use the more complete cov- 
erage feature of “required religion” 


TABLE II 


Undergraduate Enrollment in Religion Courses in Privately Supported Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning 








1923-248 1940-41? 
percent per cent 
persons of total f persons of 
per enroll- graduates per total graduates 
semester ment indicated semester enrollment indicated actual 
Rollins College 60 33% 100% 20 5% 39% 50% 
Smith College 399 19% 100% 250 13% 100% 40% 
Carleton College 192 23% 100% 50 6% 49% 2 
Antioch College 24 4% 33% 15 2% 17% 8% 
Rochester Univ. 84 11% 86% 62 5% 45% 20% 





See Table I for explanation of columns. 


Of the above, Rochester is church-related, the 


others independent. Rollins, Smith, and Carleton Colleges required at least one course of 
religion for graduation in 1923-24°: Rollins’ indicated per cent of graduates covered in 1940- 
41 is smaller than the actual (when it should be larger, see explanation, Table I) probably be- 
cause the present semester enrollment is smaller than average. To these may be added the fol- 
lowing percentages of graduates covered by at least one course in religion: Vassar 33%, Whit- 


tier (Cal.) 30%, Western Reserve 5%. 


ter for all concerned! It reaches more 
students, but only at the cost of a host 
of students vaccinated against effective 
religion and others through bad class 
morale kept from the benefit that might 
have come to them in elective courses. 

Yet we cannot ignore the coverage sit- 
uation. On the basis of the conclusions 
stated above, it is highly improbable that 
more than one student in ten receives 
college religious instruction of the qual- 
ity and quantity to help him grow in 
religion as effectively as he grows in- 
tellectually and in other ways. Such a 
proportion will build for us all too rapid- 
ly, as William Allen White warned, a 





6. Uphaus, Willard E., and Hipps, M. Tea- 
gue, Undergraduate Courses in Religion at 
Denominational and Independent Colleges 
and Universities of America, National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
1924, pages 20, 45, 48, 59, 64. 


while avoiding the potential evils de- 
scribed above? 


Perhaps the term “required religion” 
has too many unpleasant connotations 
and should be dropped for some other. 
“Regular-course religion,” though cum- 
bersome, is a term that might be used 
for religion taught as part of the regular 
college course yet avoiding the evils 
usually associated with any study of re- 
ligion that is “required.” A shorter term 
that has much to recommend it is “req- 
uisite religion.” Webster defines req- 
uisite as “needful, especially for ful- 
fillment, completion, attainment . . . re- 
quired by the nature of things.” So col- 
lege “requisite religion” could be defined 
as religious instruction needed by the 
student, needed by society, needed by the 
college for a complete and effective in- 
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structional program. Can this be taught 
so as to reach effectively at least a ma- 
jority of college students? 

Here Hartwick’s experience seems 
significant. All students are required 
for graduation to have taken four one- 
semester courses in religion.’ Only four 
years ago student feeling against “re- 
quired religion” had reached such 
heights that one class for nearly an en- 
tire semester carried on a sit-down 
strike. They could be forced, said they, 
to listen to lectures, and recite, and re- 
member enough to pass the course; but 
they could not be forced to discuss the 
intellectual problems of religion in- 
volved. And they did not discuss them. 
Occasionally individuals would be led 
into discussion in class: immediately stu- 
dent pressure would be applied, and they 
would be silenced. 

Just a year later much of that feeling 
already had gone. Requisite religion, 
“required by the nature of things,” was 
on its way to supplanting rigid “required 
religion.” The 54 upperclass men and 
women required to take that same course 
under the same professor gave it a sig- 
nificant vote of confidence.* Only 4 stu- 
dents rated it as of less value than the 
average college course, 26 as of more 
value; 12 rated the lectures the most 
valuable in college. In free comment, 24 
chose to mention its being required ; sur- 
prisingly enough more favored its being 
required (13 students), than opposed 
(11 students). Sample comments: 


“This course should be required. If a 
course like this can gain my interest, there 





7. Roman Catholic students, upon presenting 
approving signatures of priest and parents, 
may be granted petitions requesting the sub- 
stitution of some other course for each 
religion course. According to indications, 
only a negligible percentage will graduate 
without any college religion courses, and 
the local Roman Catholic parish will have 
furnished special courses of their own for 
them. 

8. Space limitations prevent the full descrip- 
tion of the study. Proper precautions were 
taken to assure the honesty of the reactions 
given. 


must be quite a bit of value in it.” 


“It is too bad that it is a required course 
as it is such an interesting course and gets 
off on the wrong foot being required.” 


“Before I took the course I thought it was 
stupid to have it required — but now, I 
consider it an excellent idea.” 

That last statement is heard with sur- 
prising frequency. After many courses, 
student after student has come to the 
professor to express his appreciation 
that the course has been required, saying 
that otherwise he would have missed it. 
The senior course on ethical problems 
has been even more popular than the one 
concerning which student reaction was 
measured. 

In the two years since the time of that 
study requisite religion has more and 
more been setting up its requirements 
on the basis of student and social needs. 
And student feeling has much further 
improved. It is hard to believe, but an 
encouraging number of students not ma- 
jors in religion have been taking the 
amount of religion required, and then 
more too! With increasingly favorable 
student opinion has come higher favor 
also on the part of faculty and commu- 
nity. 

Requisite religion in this situation has 
maintained the four-course total cover- 
age and at the same time has achieved 
an effectiveness at least equal to the 
average elective religion course here. 
Changes from rigid “required religion” 
may be summarized as follows. 

1. The exacting standards necessary 
to effective religion teaching in requisite 
courses are being more and more nearly 
met, both in reference to staff and to 
philosophy, methods, and materials. 
These are elaborated later in the study. 

2. A great deal more student choice is 
encouraged. Underclassmen may choose 
any one among several professors; up- 
perclassmen also have the choice each 
year of any one of a half-dozen courses. 
Courses are so organized that the stu- 
dent may choose the emphasis he him- 
self feels he needs, academic or prac- 
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tical, theoretical or concrete, and may 
put his major effort into the phase he 
feels most valuable. 

3..A local difficulty has been elim- 
inated: several professors of religion 
had important responsibilities in the di- 
rect enforcement of discipline; release 
of religion instructors from such duties 
has removed a source of half-conscious 
resentment. 

4. Courses with large enrollment are 
divided into relatively small sections, to 
permit better adjustment to individual 
need and closer personal contact. At 
present the average class size is nine- 
teen students. 

5. A major emphasis is placed in each 
course upon motivation. The first unit 
in most courses is an introductory unit 
whose frank purpose is discovering val- 
ues the course may have for students. 
Entering freshmen often bring with 
them a feeling against required religion 
courses: by proper procedures they can 
often be shifted with surprising speed 
from reluctance to enthusiastic coopera- 
tion. This article is being reprinted for 
use in such motivation. 

How widely can such requisite reli- 
gion be applied? How many students 
can be effectively reached elsewhere? 
Hartwick, of course, is church-related, 
and needs to make no apologies for thor- 
oughly Christ-centered teaching. How- 
ever, in other regards it is quite similar 
to private or state colleges. For ex- 
ample, four other churches (including 
Roman Catholic) have as many students 
enrolled as the related denomination. 
In many respects Hartwick is a com- 
munity college more than it is a “church” 
college. 

Yet essential conditions do differ in 
many respects at other institutions. Req- 
uisite religion in the shape of choice of 
various religion courses required for 
graduation can probably be much more 
widely extended than at present. And 
many more students can be effectively 
reached. Yet requisite religion in this 


form must acknowledge at least these 
three limitations: 

First, in tax-supported institutions any 
religion requirement may well be perma- 
nently impossible. As a matter of fact 
here only private foundations can be de- 
pended upon to supply the most vital ele- 
ments of religious instruction. Many 
educators dream of religion courses sup- 
ported by public funds. This is happen- 
ing at a few places of extremely homo- 
geneous constituency. But one great 
church, for good reasons from its point 
of view, feels it necessary to insist that 
no religious instruction can be true un- 
less it comes through that church. Un- 
til that attitude changes, and perhaps 
even then, religion courses in tax-sup- 
ported institutions must depend upon 
private resources, as of foundations. 
For the American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, as too often 
interpreted, allows the protest of even 
one citizen to shut out religious teaching 
from public institutions. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s plan to have religion 
courses taught by the various depart- 
ments is appealing. It may result in 
some reduction of the appalling illiteracy 
displayed by college students in the field 
of religion. And just as science courses 
legitimately aim to teach not only facts 
but also to lead students to scientific at- 
titudes, so religion courses should be 
able legitimately to aim to lead students 
to religious attitudes. But just as soon 
as such a plan becomes effectively reli- 
gious in the broadest and deepest sense, 
just so soon will it be barred from sup- 
port by public funds. 

Second, in institutions without a reg- 
ular pattern of course requirements for 
graduation, requisite religion should not 
appear in the form of required courses ; 
such institutions certainly should have 
some means of guiding students into 
most suitable fields. Let such means, be 
it an orientation course, or test batteries, 
or personal conferences, be directed also 
toward effective motivation of the stu- 
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dent in regard to this religious instruc- 
tion of vital importance to himself and 
his nation. 

Third, in no institution can requisite 
religion in the form of a required num- 
ber of courses be set up all at once. 
First, an effective program of religion 
courses must be developed and tested 
by experience; then, perhaps religion 
courses can be allowed as alternatives to 
satisfy some other graduation require- 
ment (as at Vassar); and eventually, 
when it is clear that a sufficiently wide 
variety of courses has been developed to 
meet effectively the needs of a wide 
variety of students, it should be possible 
in most non-tax institutions to require 
without arousing resentment at least one 
course in religion to be selected by the 
student out of a variety of effective 
courses. 

Many sincere and able persons reject 
anywhere at any time requisite religion 
in the form of a required number of 
courses. A member of the Editorial 
Committee of Religious Education de- 
clared that the plea for reaching more 
students by that means left him “some- 
what unconvinced.” He added: “I have 
the conviction that excellent teachers 
succeed in courses in religion in spite of 
the requirement.” Evidently he feels 
that the difficulty added by requirement 
is so great as to far more than outweigh 
the much greater number of students 
reached. 

The experience of Hartwick College 
propounds these questions to persons of 
such conviction : 

First question: What evidence sup- 
ports that conclusion? Where has req- 
uisite religion (with all that term im- 
plies) in the form of a required number 
of courses been given a thorough trial, 
with resultant failure? Experience at 
Hartwick leads to the conviction that the 
difficulty can be overcome. At least 
eight out of ten of present graduates 
would be the first to admit that they 
have been clearly helped religiously ; 


fewer than one out of a hundred grad- 
uates, if any, feel that on the whole their 
religion courses have hindered them reli- 
giously. ‘ 

Second question: How is it proposed 
that the great majority of college stu- 
dents untouched by elective courses are 
to be reached? Is the college to give up, 
to admit that only a handful of the next- 
generation leaders of society can be 
reached with effective religious instruc- 
tion? In the great multitude of present- 
type institutions both now and for a 
long time to come, requisite religion in 
the form of a required number of 
courses seems the only method proposed 
that has a chance of reaching more than 
half the students. 

But any use of requisite religion de- 
pends overwhelmingly upon the persons 
who teach it and how it is taught. 
Whether or not one favors the use of 
this one particular form of requisite re- 
ligion, the importance of the following 
issues demands consideration. 

II 

One of the most promising college 
professors of religion that I know taught 
only a few years, then deliberately 
dropped out and went back to graduate 
school to prepare in another field. Said 
he, “Under present conditions, college 
teaching of religion offered me no prom- 
ise of increasing effectiveness. In addi- 
tion, most of the men I know in the field 
failed to command my respect.” 

Some years ago a thorough study of 
the college situation brought this con- 
clusion: “The essential factor (in reli- 
gion courses) seems to be the personality 
of the teacher and his ability. . . Wher- 
ever the inquirers found . . . unusual 
success in developing high character in 
the students, they discovered . . . per- 
sonalities of unusual power in the fac- 
ulty or the administration.”® 


The conclusion is obvious. If able 





9, Edwards, Richard H., Artman, J. M., and 
Fisher, G. M., Undergraduates, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1928, pages 303 and 300. 
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teachers of religion are to be attracted 
to that field and kept in it, they must 
be encouraged in every way. At Hart- 
wick, such encouragement is given. The 
religion courses have been provided with 
a staff whose salary, rank, and prestige 
fully equal any other division; students 
may major in religion, and have library 
and workshop facilities provided to 
make that major as sound educationally 
as any other; individual professors, 
while provided with the maximum of 
counsel and assistance, are forced into 
no mold of conformity, are encouraged 
to develop their own ideas and methods 
of effective teaching, to depend upon an 
academic freedom as complete as in any 
division of any college. 

Give religious professors such en- 
couragement, and higher standards can 
be set. Teaching college religion effec- 
tively, and especially courses to meet a 
requirement, demands much. The fol- 
lowing elastic standards are suggested 
for professors of religion: 

1. A deeply religious life, or essential 
beginnings of it. For example, this 
author feels that no person without an 
effective practice of devotional medita- 
tion can do justice to college teaching 
of religion. 

2. A high scholastic aptitude, com- 
bined with a strong personal interest in 
students and ability to be accepted as a 
friend. Personality, health and vigor, 
effective social adjustment (including 
family relationships) contribute to this 
last. 

3. A doctorate from a recognized uni- 
versity, besides graduation from a recog- 
nized theological seminary. 

4. Several years service as pastor of a 
church. A college professor of religion 
cannot be expected to prepare students 
for effective religious living in the 
church if he has had no experience in 
the active pastorate. 

5. Experience, preferably a year, at 
some job other than college, or church, 
or white-collar. The dirtier the job the 


better! Anyone who attempts to teach 
college religion dare not be limited in 
his experience to the ivory tower world 
too often inhabited by college and 
church leaders. 

6. Sufficient ability and training in 
educational methods and materials to 
meet requirements for teaching in the 
public secondary schools. Perhaps such 
training is not necessary for teaching 
comparatively simple subjects like or- 
ganic chemistry, calculus, and corpora- 
tion law! But it is necessary for req- 
uisite college religion. 

7. At least until religion courses have 
established themselves and gained pres- 
tige, proficiency in some additional aca- 
demic field aids greatly in commanding 
student respect. Apprenticeship for sev- 
eral years as instructor under an experi- 
enced professor of religion also is of 
great help. 

Couple the above with an interest in 
teaching religion in college and willing- 
ness to pioneer in this undeveloped field, 
and the result should be a teaching staff 
able to overcome even the difficulties of 
the present situation. 

Hartwick has made considerable prog- 
ress toward these ideal standards. Four 
professors have been teaching in the di- 
vision, each has his doctorate from a 
standard university (and each from a 
different university). Three have com- 
pleted theological seminary, three have 
served in the active pastorate. All four 
are married, have a total of twelve chil- 
dren among them. Three have the nec; 
essary training in education for teaching 
in the public secondary schools; twa 
have full years of experience in such 
teaching. Three have served as heads 
of schools. Each has a companion.-spe> 
cialty: one that of history, another: psy> 
chology, another classics, another  per- 
sonnel and character education. 

Consider one as an example: planned 
from college for such teaching;' kas;a 
master’s degree in education in addition 
to his B.D. and Ph.D.; has worked tat:a 
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variety of jobs, from ditch-digger to 
life-guard, railway and road laborer to 
Quaker work camp director ; in five-year 
pastorate near a university in a workers’ 
church, quadrupled membership, devel- 
oped unusually effective community 
service and labor cooperation; has wide 
speaking experience, including radio and 
before labor unions; has published arti- 
cles in national religious, educational, 
and literary periodicals (such as Chris- 
tion Century, North American Review, 
School and Society); served three-year 
teaching apprenticeship under able de- 
partment head. 

Such experience will not guarantee 
success as a teacher of college requisite 
religion. But many potentially success- 
ful teachers may fail for the lack of just 
such backgrounds. 

III 

The securing of able and fully-trained 
teachers in itself should solve some of 
the instructional difficulties. Reports 
from some institutions present students 
as growling: “Now I must go to that 
damn’ Bible course; it’s the toughest 
course I have.” Reports from others 
have students saying, “I need quality 
points; anyone can make high grades in 
the religion courses; I’ll take religion.” 
An able professor should be able to ad- 
just religion courses to the accepted 
norm of difficulty in his institution. 
Many aim at the standard of no more 
than 7 percent A’s, 23 percent B’s. 
Grading directly on any such standard 
or “normal curve” tends to injustice and 
creates resentment. But courses that 
are alive keep changing from year to 
year. And it is a comparatively simple 
matter for a capable professor to in- 
crease or decrease the difficulty of a 
course as the situation seems to warrant. 

But other instructional difficulties re- 
sist more obstinately. Rollins’ Profes- 
sor Trowbridge ably describes his col- 
lege’s program of religion courses. But 
from beginning to end he pictures an al- 
most entirely intellectual process. Out 


of fifteen types of courses, he suggests 
only one of non-intellectual type, and 
even there suggests intellectual treat- 
ment alone. 

“Heresy!” cry liberal circles, when 
any college dares to affirm that the ma- 
jor purpose of its religion courses is not 
to change fundamentalists into modern- 
ists. “Only two churches are really 
dedicated to truth,” proudly declared a 
college professor of religion, referring 
to several small and highly intellectual 
denominations: “Other churches are 
dedicated to various things, but not to 
truth.” His inference was plain: that 
any college which did not teach his par- 
ticular brand of highly intellectual reli- 
gion languished outside the pale of truth. 

Once I would have agreed with him. 
At the time I left college, I felt my mis- 
sion in life was to deliver the world 
from non-factual religious ideas. I 
would announce the gospel of the 
J EP D sources of the hexateuch, issue 
a clarion call for reason in religion, pro- 
claim a faith delivered from mystery and 
superstition. But I found most people 
strangely unconcerned. This must be 
merely human perversity? Or the fear 
of truth? But it did not seem so. For 
those who were concerned with intellec- 
tual religion often issued from extensive 
reasoning consideration without any per- 
ceptible advantage. I did not then know 
that the function of religion is not to 
answer all questions, but to give men 
courage to advance in the face of ques- 
tions. As William Hubben says, “To 
young people, religion is largely a mat- 
ter of intellectual acceptance or rejec- 
tion, whereas it ought to be an inner ex- 
perience, having an immediate impact 
upon our relations with others.”?° 

This is not to deny the tremendous 
importance of fact and reason in reli- 
gion. Professor Trowbridge has ably 
described that emphasis. And the in- 





10. “Religion at George School,” Religious 
Education, Vol. XXXVI, January-March, 
1941, pages 21, 22. 
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tellectual reaches its highest importance 
in college religion. But he who makes 
that part the whole of religion errs seri- 
ously. The following facts help to show 
why : 

1. Even among college students, only 
from a third to a half, if that many, 
are the type of persons who are deeply 
concerned with a thorough investigation 
of the intellectual foundations of re- 
ligion. Professors who mistakenly think 
that the intellectual is the only part of 
college religion are wont to remark 
sadly, “Less than half the students are 
interested in religion and able to profit 
by religion courses.” 

2. Only those students so concerned 
profit to any great extent from courses 
dealing purely with the intellectual side 
of religion. The others are bored or 
repelled by discussion of reason and 
faith, creation and Genesis, the relation 
of science to religion, though all these 
are questions of deep and vital interest 
to a particular type of student. 

3. The quality of religious life is 
often surprisingly independent of ratio- 
cinating ability and achievement. “Un- 
reasonable” fundamentalists often dis- 
play far more admirable religious lives 
than “reasonable” modernists. At gradu- 
ate theological school, my fellow-students 
exhibited a marvelous command of intel- 
lectual background. In their religion 
there appeared as far as reason was con- 
cerned not a contradiction in a carload. 
Unfortunately, the number of significant, 
victorious lives was almost as small. 
While among simple working people, 
with no intellectual pretensions whatever, 
I have found many before whose reli- 
gious lives I have bowed almost in rev- 
erence. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” once said a Man of the people, 
and conspicuously sought friends among 
the unthinking rabble while he denounced 
the intellectuals whose lives lagged be- 
hind their pretensions. 

4. Phases of religion other than the 
purely intellectual can be taught effec- 


tively in college. The term “experi- 
ential” roughly describes this more sound 
and comprehensive approach, in which 
the intellectual is but one phase, varying 
in importance with the nature and ex- 
perience of the person concerned. 

“Perhaps the most significant new 
approach to the moral and religious 
needs of students lies in a personnel 
counseling service which draws not only 
upon the historic contributions of re- 
ligion but also upon all the resources 
of modern science, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and sociology.” This 
conclusion of the study Undergraduates 
fits in exactly with the experiential posi- 
tion, and with the practice at Hartwick. 
The chairman of the division is also 
director of student personnel; the reli- 
gion courses rise out of student needs, 
physical, intellectual, and emotional; and 
issue in the satisfaction of those needs. 
Most of the twenty-odd personnel func- 
tions described by the American Council 
on Education have been found to have 
significant bearing for effective teaching 
of religion. According to an instrument 
prepared by Dr. Erland Nelson of New- 
berry College, by the end of the first 
semester, out of a class of 100, only 
14 Hartwick freshmen had not as yet 
found someone on the campus to whom 
they felt they could go for religious 
counseling (and most of those 14 were 
non-Protestant). 

At Hartwick, the religious course se- 
quence is planned to meet vital student 
needs. Freshmen’s basic needs are for 
religious orientation, the adjustment of 
childhood’s naive religion to a suddenly 
expanding world. As the Colgate reli- 
gion and philosophy survey text declares, 
for such orientation the “development of 
Hebrew religion is preferable for study 
beyond any other that might be chosen.””* 
The Old Testament, and essential items 





11. Edwards, Artman, and Fisher, op. cit., 
page 309. ; 
12. Bewkes, Eugene G., and others, Experi- 
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of its history and literature, are used as 
major sources for such orientation. Soph- 
omores consider the needs of underclass- 
men, and the light thrown upon them 
by the New Testament and the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. Juniors have a 
choice of one of a half-dozen courses 
dealing with principles or philosophical 
angles of religion, varying from a course 
on intellectual problems, to one on the 
principles and problems of Christian edu- 
cation in the world situation, a study 
particularly of how church laymen can 
render effective service. Seniors have a 
choice of various applied courses: one 
of the most popular is on social problems, 
another on ethics which stresses the job- 
deciding and job-getting situation so vital 
to seniors. A variety of electives is of- 
fered to meet specialized needs and the 
needs of majors. 

Statements of typical students help to 
show the experiential nature of religion 
at Hartwick, and how effective the pro- 
gram is: 

A student who graduated summa cum 
laude: “I was suffering from ‘a static, child- 
ish conception’ which I had outgrown, and 
from neglect of worship as a vital part of 
life... . I can truthfully say that the first 
definite information I received on the sub- 
ject (of prayer) came through . . . this 
course. ... I have a great deal to learn... 
but feel that I have at least made a start 
in the right direction” in utilizing prayer 
“to give moral strength, peace of mind, 
sense of sin and challenge to new effort, 
renewed feeling of love and gratification, 
and new hope and confidence in a cosmic 
order.” , é 

An intensely honest, practical student with 
South European family background de- 
scribes herself as “a former unsympathetic 

. religion student” but now “interested 

. . struggling” toward truth. 

A former student now a newspaper re- 
porter on an important daily writing of 
varied and extensive service in the local 
church states: “My religion class discussions 
have stood me in good stead recently; . 
at Hartwick . . . I was able to build a work- 
ing religion, which is something I looked 
for for several floundering years. Now it’s 
here to stay, and I couldn’t have had it... 
without your influence.” 

Help for the fourth student involved ex- 
tensive personnel tests and techniques, in- 
cluding weekly conferences extending over 
several months. Returning to college after 


a nervous breakdown ‘during the summer, 
with physician’s orders to. avoid overstrain, 
the student thus describes the situation: I 
entered my senior year in a state of great 
confusion, which ‘spread over many things, 
Life seemed quite unsatisfactory at the 
time. There were difficulties at home and 
‘abroad.’ I had-slipped out of any sort of 
worship at all, very little church attendance 
and no worship outside. of church. 
Through this course and! through private 
conferences with the professor I have 
changed my entire outlook . ... I have over- 
come, I hope, a great deal of the enmity 
(referring to a hatred that was causing 
psychological havoc) ...I1.....devote... 
moments each evening (to worship)... . 
The application of religion to specific prob- 
lems has helped me to a great degree.” 


Here in truth seems demonstrated a 
religion that is not merely “the refuge 
of the weak, but the weapon of those who 
would be strong.’ 

Paper and ink do a poor job at de- 
scrihing experience. But our only pos- 
sibility here is to try to put into words 
some of the projects and experiences 
which form the dynamic for the pro- 
gram. Fully to appreciate, one must 
experience. He must enter one;.of the 
choral reading choirs and chant with 
them the drama of the call of. Isaiah, 
must plod from door to door.in the 
church census, must drive muscle and 
will in manual labor in participation in 
a work camp. 1 pol 

Observation, and practice, and visit; 
and interview vitalize courses... The class 
in worship does not dream of studying 
worship without worshipping. _ Other 
classes too participate in group. worship 
in the classroom provided .they ‘are 
unanimously in favor of attempting that 
particular technique in the search for 
reality. Student religious organizations 
are drawn into the curriculum ; no longer 
can they be called extra-curricular, since 
various types of experience and activity. 
they provide are fully approved as cores 
around which the individual can integrate 
various courses in religion. ‘fier oslt 

Students in the course on Christianity 





13. Link, Henry C., The Return to Religion, 
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and ethics, for example, have suggested 
to them a wide variety of possibilities 
of experience from which they decide 
upon those most productive of the partic- 
ular values they need. Suggestions for 
interviews range from a pair for com- 
parison as an effective Christian and an 
ardent anti-religionist, to an intelligent 
prisoner on the ethical implications either 
of his own case or of the penal system as 
a whole. Suggestions for visits for 
ethical enlightenment range from one to 
a poverty-stricken family in the company 
of a minister or trained social worker, all 
the way to an active strike situation 
including conversation as far as possible 
with pickets, police, and management. 
Miscellaneous projects suggested include 
devising and defending a plausible honor 
system, forming a sincere friendship with 
someone disliked, planning and conduct- 
ing and evaluating through interviews a 
chapel service directed toward improv- 
ing student ethics, planning and practic- 
ing a careful and regular program of 
private meditation or worship. Dozens 
of experiences other than these are sug- 
gested and the student is encouraged to 
devise others of his own. Plans for these 
experiences are laid usually in personal 
consultation with the professor, and per- 
sonal conferences follow up where 
needed. The professor then does his best 
to have such significant experience act 
as the heart of discussions, lectures, re- 
ports, term papers, even semester exam- 
inations. 


Students of Christian race relations 
by no means confine their search for 
truth to books and lectures and discus- 
sions. They set out to make first-hand 
contacts with reality. They seek not just 
to be told, but to feel for themselves in 
individual and group situations the bitter 
surge of race hatreds and the mighty 
effort necessary to grapple effectively 
with them. One student returns open- 
eyed to tell of hours spent at a Negro 
CCC camp, of hearing colored Ameri- 
cans speak frankly for once on their 


feeling concerning the church and race 
relations, of seeing for the first time some 
of the turbulent currents Wright has 
pictured in Native Son. Another tells 
how a common-place bus ride beside a 
Negro girl is transformed into impres- 
Sive experience, with realities of hope, 
doubt, fear, conflict raised significantly 
into consciousness. A group returns 
from a five-hour round table discussion 
with a Negro church group in a neigh- 
boring city, appreciating for the first 
time the transformation a race stifled 
by circumstances undergoes when given 
a chance; one co-ed butterfly speaks 
almost in awe of the Negro youths’ 
familiarity with current problems and 
movements, adding humbly, “I was 
never so ashamed of my ignorance in all 
my life!” 

Can effective religious instruction be 
extended to at least the majority of col- 
lege students? Not if religion is made 
the stepchild, given professors no good 
elsewhere, crowded sections, library left- 
overs. Not if religious instruction is 
made all facts, or totally intellectual, 
or is imposed from above rather than 
growing out of student needs. 

Let church-related colleges realize that 
upon them rests the peculiar responsibil- 
ity for education in religion of American 
students. Other institutions may have 
excuse for failure, or a task only partly 
done. But church-related colleges do 
not deserve the name church-related, are 
hard put to justify their very existence, 
if they do not demonstrate a unique and 
victorious contribution toward the reli- 
gious education of the college student in 
this hour of individual and world ne- 
cessity. 

Let colleges of all types: first, deter- 
mine that requisite religion opportuni- 
ties shall be greatly extended; second, 
seek to discover just what is requisite in 
their situation; finally, make available 
the fullest resources and opportunities, 
and put the finest of talent and thought 
into the task. 
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Acus, Jacoz B., Modern Philosophies 
of Judaism, A Study of Recent Jewish 
Philosophies of Religion. Behrman’s 
Jewish Book House, 388 pages. 


Dr. Agus set himself the important 
task of expounding “the basic ideas of 
modern Jewish religious thought” with 
respect to “the conception of God and 
in His relation to man.” 


After a general sketch of Jewish 
thought in the past hundred years, Dr. 
Agus turns to a study of the philosophies 
of four extremely varied Jewish thinkers 
of our own time, Hermann Cohen, “the 
rationalist,” Franz Rosenzweig, “the 
empiricist,” Martin Buber, “the neo- 
mystic,” and Mordecai M. Kaplan, “the 
pragmatist.” The author winnows care- 
fully the thought of these thinkers. His 
research reveals the most diligent study 
of works as diverse as Cohen’s Religion 
der Vernunft, Rosenzweig’s Stern der 
Erlésung, Buber’s Ich und Du, and Kap- 
lan’s Judaism as a Civilization and The 
Meaning of God in Modern Jewish Re- 
ligion. At the conclusion of his book the 
author finds a common trend in their 
thinking with respect to the idea of God 
and his relationship to man. He sums up 
this discovery in these words: 


“Thus, we see that the four greatest 
and most typical exponents of recent 
Jewish thought agree in basing religion 
upon the perception of ethical values. 
Though they represent widely differing 
philosophical movements, these thinkers 
agree that, at bottom, religion and ethics 
are one and that the voice of conscience 
is somehow also the voice of God. In 
this belief, modern Jewish philosophers 
continue to cultivate the original insight 
of their ancestral faith.” 


Dr. Agus does oversimplify his task 
by neglecting all but the one indicated 
aspect of the thought of his four “typical 


exponents of the different movements in 
Jewish theology.” Though he makes 
brief biographical reference to some of 
the existential factors that moulded the 
attitudes of these men, he loses sight of 
these factors in analyzing their philoso- 
phies and concerns himself exclusively 
with their formal concepts. The author’s 
weakness in this respect is made evident 
also in his too complete identification of 
Jewish “philosophy” and Jewish “the- 
ology,” terms which Dr. Agus uses inter- 
changeably and indiscriminately. 


Despite the apparent shortcomings of 
Dr. Agus’ treatment of the subject, his 
pioneering effort in this important field 
cannot be overestimated. His final word 
of exhortation deserves special emphasis. 
It is an appeal to the Jews to return “to 
real piety, not merely to passive observ- 
ance of certain rituals or to weak pan- 
derings to popular taste . . . to labor for 
the revival of genuine piety among our 
people, so that we may bring nearer the 
promised day, when ‘the knowledge of 
God will cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea’.” 

Morton M. Berman 
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BEAvEN, ALBERT W., The Fine Art of 
Living Together. Harper, 134 pages, 
$1.60. 


Dr. Beaven’s book was written fifteen 
years ago. Now, carefully revised to fit 
the present scene, it is republished. 
While a minister, Dr. Beaven preached 
fifteen “Fireside Sermons,” each year 
a series, and organized them into the 
book. In seven of them he discusses 
questions that would be raised before 
marriage — such as courtship, qualifi- 
cations to look for in husband or wife, 
and the matter of income. Eight chap- 
ters are taken with a discussion of ad- 
justments after marriage — the in-laws, 
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money, parenthood, religion. 

Marriage is a sacred relationship, and 
should rest upon a warm religious faith 
and life. Love lies at its heart, and can 
be permanent, provided the two young 
people look out for the “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

Many thousand copies of the first edi- 
tion were sold. This one gives even 
greater promise. It would make a splen- 
did gift for any young man or woman. 

Laird T. Hites 
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CHRISTIAN EpucaTion UNITs, prepared 
for The National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y., 25 cents each, 32 pages each. 
This series is being published for dif- 

ferent grades, small booklets of four 

to ten lessons each. The latest numbers 
include: 
Nursery — 
The Youngest Ones, by Margaret 
F. Allen 
Kindergarten — 
The Kindergarten in the Church — 


Allen 

Getting Acquainted with the church 
— Allen 

Celebrating Thanksgiving — C. C. 
Wedel 


Celebrating Christmas — Allen 

Home and Parents — B. M. Higgins 

God Caring Through People — P. 
N. Maramarco 

Play and friends — Maramarco 

First and Second Grades — 

We Learn How the Boy Jesus Lived 
— K. S. Adams 

We Prepare for Christmas — S. 
Pollock 

We Enjoy Easter — J. M. Welte 

We Live Together — Welte 

These units on different topics are ex- 
cellent in many ways, providing sugges- 
tions for interesting activities, tending 
to create a happy acquaintance with the 
church, and offering variety for the ele- 
mentary program. Any church could 
use these to advantage in enriching a 
curriculum. 

The main criticism that a liberal would 
make is that there is too much emphasis 
upon a theological interpretation of re- 
ligion. In a discussion of kindergarten 


activities Miss Allen says, “Sometimes 
teachers and children become so en- 
grossed with the work in hand that God 
and Jesus are never mentioned, least of 
all worshipped. In this it differs in no 
degree from day school, and if it does 
not it loses every reason for its exist- 
ence.” It is assumed that by talking of 
God and Jesus frequently children will 
somehow or other become religious, and 
may have intimate fellowship with these 
religious personalities. Yet it is admitted 
that parents are perplexed in their under- 
standing ; God is associated with a num- 
ber of abstract virtues; and Jesus’ 
exemplary behavior is acknowledged to 
be fictional. Religious quantities of be- 
havior are not identified, and even the 
religious character of the church is not 
made specific. Yet if the writers were 
not so dependent upon theological ideol- 
ogy, and could separate the mission of 
the church from its paraphernalia, they 
could make religion very real and attrac- 
tive. They plan the right kind of situa- 
tions to develop religious sensitivities 
and interests, but they make them unreal 
and confusing by trying to link all to 
preconceptions of God, Jesus, or the 
church. 

In each unit there are a number of 
good references to books and pamphlets 
of the best available related publications. 
Each unit plans for education and co- 
operation of parents. The series is so 
good that one hates to see indoctrination 


blocking revelation. 
Ernest J. Chave. 
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CLAPESATTLE, HELEN B., The Doctors 
Mayo. U. of Minnesota Press, 712 
pages plus 100 of notes, $3.75. 

As literature, and as the effectively 
told history of the most noteworthy 
medical development in the United 
States, this book calls for the most un- 
stinted commendation. It reads like a 
house afire ; and the reader finds himself 
in possession of a body of knowledge 
that most certainly will enrich his cul- 
tural outlook. 

For the theory and practice of reli- 
gious education its significance is small, 
except as the biographies of dedicated 
social idealists contribute to a better un- 
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derstanding of all social theory. 

About ninety years ago Dr. W. W. 
Mayo began to practice medicine. As 
his sons grew up they helped him in 
scores of ways as children in general 
helped their parents. Thus they learned 
the foundations of medicine at first 
hand. Then medical school, then settle- 
ment in Rochester. In 1883 a tornado 
resulted in the erection of a hospital in 
which Dr. Mayo and his two doctor 
sons worked. The present magnificent 
institution is the outgrowth of that small 
beginning. 

Dr. Clapesattle, with beautiful literary 
skill, canvasses the careers of the three 
doctors from the beginning; not failing 
in the process to write the history of the 
Mayo Foundation and Clinics. 

This review copy has already, in six 
weeks, been read by nine enthusiastic 
persons. It will be read by many more! 

Laird T. Hites 
Fe FF 
Epwarps, Newton (ed.), Education in 

a Democracy. University of Chicago 

Press, 160 pages. $1.25. 

The Walgreen Foundation Lectures 
of 1940-41 serve a very urgent need of 
the average reader who wants to know 
what education can do to preserve 
Democracy in an era of war and social 
distress. Eight men from the Depart- 
ment of Education of The University of 
Chicago have contributed to this sym- 
posium. The lectures are varied and in- 
teresting. 

Any one of these lectures is worth 
more than the price of the book. The 
unorthodox ideas of Mandel Sherman 
proves that great men differ in opinion 
and that democracy does not hang or 
fall by one idea. The lecture by Ralph 
W. Tyler sets a very high ideal for 
American curriculum builders. George 
A. Works finishes the series with an ap- 
peal to all universities everywhere to 
lead in the struggle for creative demo- 
cracy in our American culture. 

To those who feel that printed lec- 
tures are unjnteresting and to be avoided 
a shock is timely. This is a book they 
will read and lend to friends, and then 
wish they had kept it handy for a quota- 
tion and rereading. Here are essential 


ideas expressed in full flowing form 

ready for use. Lacey L. Leftwich 
7 v 7 

Ey, Sister AIMEE, The Youth Problem 

and the Education of the Catholic 

Girl. Catholic University of America 

Press, 136 pages, $1.50. 

This study was submitted to the Uni- 
versity in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. It seeks to discover what 
happens to Catholic high-school grad- 
uates if they do not attend college and 
the kind of curricula needed in Catholic 
high schools for such students. The 
study is limited to 125 Catholic youth of 
Toledo, Ohio. This city seemed to pro- 
vide an excellent setting for such a study. 

Particular attention is given to the 
spiritual, social, homemaking, and civic 
educational needs of Catholic young 
women between the ages of 18 and 24. 
These are recognized as important as- 
pects of youth’s problems. The author 
maintains that “Catholics must and do 
take definite steps to remedy the situa- 
tion by means of certain positive meas- 
ures such as the following: (1) The 
provision of Catholic youth programs 
and activities, which are directly related 
to the spiritual, cultural, vocational, and 
recreational needs of young people; (2) 
the support and encouragement of the 
various Catholic social and religious or- 
ganizations, which purpose the direction 
of the leisure-time of youth; and (3) 
the production of an increasing amount 
of Catholic literature, which relates es- 
pecially to youth and youth problems.” 

Problems found in leisure, health, vo- 
cations, and homemaking indicated the 
need for a revision of high school cur- 
ricula to provide youth who do not at- 
tend college with the “knowledge, appre- 
ciations, and habits that are needed for 
the satisfactory and acceptable solution 
of the spiritual, cultural, physical, oc- 
cupational, homemaking, social, and civic 
problems” which young people must un- 
doubtedly face. 

Because of the low income of the 
father many of the young women 
studied were unable to go beyond high 
school. When employed these young 
women received very low wages. De- 
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pendence on the family frequently de- 
veloped due to poor health, inadequate 
medical care, and lack of. vocational 
adaptation. Thus parasitic habits were 
fostered. Leisure time activities fre- 
quently reflected lack of cultural pur- 
pose or taste. It was found that forty- 
one per cent who could have voted did 
not do so nor did they use any of their 
leisure to prepare themselves for vot- 
ing intelligently. ; 

Sister Ely recognizes that religious liv- 
ing involves all experiences which im- 
pinge on the individual. The girls studied 
reflected wide gaps in their own high 
school education and the author believes 
these have affected their character. 
“None had courses which had designedly 
brought into their school lives a great 
number of varied situations, conditions, 
or circumstances which are similar to 
those that are usually encountered in 
... every major phase of human living.” 

The study leads to the conclusion that 
teachers in Catholic high schools should 
know more about their students and be 
better able to guide them into a cur- 
riculum that will meet the special needs 
of those who do not attend college, and 
also that the Catholic high schools pro- 
vide courses that will develop “physical 
well-being, vocational efficiency, eco- 
nomic self-responsibility in the parental 
home, and an advantageous use of spare 
time.” 

Many aspects of this study will be of 
interest to Protestants concerned with 
youth and should suggest studies which 
churches may make of youth’s needs, as 
well as point the way to enrichment 
programs which may supplement any in- 
adequate curricula provided by the pub- 
lic schools. Edna M. Baxter 
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Hauser, Conrap A., Teaching Religion 
in the Public School. Round Table 
Press, 300 pages, $2.00. 


In this volume the author has ably 
traced the movement. of religious edu- 
cation in America from the colonial pe- 
riod to the present, describing the issues, 
the methods, the agencies and the pur- 
posés in this evolutionary process. The 
trend seems to be, and the generalization 


reached, that America is moving in the 
direction of becoming a Christian nation. 
The author believes that a comprehen- 
sive, inclusive program of religious edu- 
cation for young people would include 
the coordination and integration of work 
done already in the following areas: 

a. Non-sectarian teaching in the pub- 

lic school. 

b. Week day church schools. 

c. Community council type of schools. 

d. The Sunday church school. 

How this organization is to be 
achieved, what is to be taught, why and 
how it is to be taught, and who shall the 
instructors be, are still looming as prob- 
lems to be solved. In this connection, 
public school educators and church 
school workers agree that the child is 
the best promise that we have for a bet- 
ter world, and that he needs religion 
in his life. The author suggests the 
need for the integration of public school 
education, church school education, and 
social uplift education. The necessity of 
mutual acquaintance with the public 
school and the church school curricula, 
and personal acquaintance and informal 
conferences between the leaders of both 
groups, was emphasized. Such confer- 
ences would tend to remove misunder- 
standings and oppositions, and further 
to unify efforts and goals. 

Many educators seem to concede that 
there are latent religious resources,.rich 
and numerous, in public school teach- 
ing and in the culture of the community, 
which need further development. Every 
force which touches the life of the child 
closely has educative, ethical, and spirit- 
ual values if integrated under the guid- 
ance of competent instructors. In form- 
ing the child’s strong moral character, 
the author contends the ethical content of 
religion must be given a chance to exert 
its sober power. The challenge in these 
times to all educators, both church 
school and public school, is to meet the 
emotional needs of the child: If the 
further introduction of religious attitude, 
tone, and quality in the school atmos- 
phere would mitigate children’s fears, 
anxieties, and insecurities, do we need 
additional argument for its extension? 

90. Charles E. Butler 
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Myers, A. J. W., Religion for Today. 
Association Press, $2.00. 


This is a book on the philosophy of 
religious education, more than four- 
fifths of which is given to a discussion of 
the type of religion on which the author 
believes progressive religious education 
and significant living today are based. 
This is one of the reasons it is so timely 
a book. There is an ample literature on 
progressive educational principles and 
processes, but very few books on the 
kind of religion implied in such a type 
of education. Indeed the religious edu- 
cator has often gotten himself into dif- 
ficulty because he has assumed that he 
could furnish the methodology for any 
and every type of religion, whereas the 
very educational process adopted carries 
with it assumptions about the nature of 
religion itself. Dr. Myers recognizes 
the problem facing religious educators 
and indeed all thoughtful Christians, 
when they are asked to teach or to pro- 
fess religious beliefs which are in con- 
flict with the basic assumptions on which 
they carry on their educational processes 
or live their lives. He seeks to solve 
the dilemma, not by defending religion 
against science, but by outlining a Chris- 
tian faith which takes fully into account 
what has been discovered through the 
physical and the social sciences. 


The author briefly outlines the “ortho- 
dox” conceptions of God, Jesus, man, 
the good life, and the like, and in con- 
trast with these presents his own “lib- 
eral” beliefs. In clear and readable 
style, he reviews and summarizes a wide 
range of data from both the physical and 
the social sciences, and discusses the 
bearing of these data upon a philosophy 
of religion for our day. He believes 
that the great increase in human knowl- 
edge, due to modern scientific develop- 
ments, makes possible a great enrich- 
ment of the age-old insights of religion. 
He makes extended use of quotations 
from authors, both scientific and reli- 
gious, for illumination and support of 
his viewpoints. He also places formal 
in contrast with what he calls free and 
creative religious education. He ex- 
presses his confidence in the latter, as 


well as in other scientific and coopera- 
tive processes of life, because he believes 
that they offer a medium for man’s co- 
operation with God, who is not separate 
from the cosmos, but who is the intelli- 
gence, the power, the love, the cosmic 
spirit that are expressed in nature, in 
society, and in individual life. 

For Dr. Myers, moral and religious 
principles are not imposed or invented; 
they are. discovered by observation and 
by experiment as are scientific principles. 
They are not proven by the data, any 
more than are scientific principles, but 
like scientific assumptions, represent a 
leap of faith on the basis of evidence. 
Man is dependent upon God for moral 
and religious growth just as absolutely 
as he is for plant and animal growth; 
but if man will do his part, achievements 
in the moral and social realm are pos- 
sible comparable with those which have 
been achieved through the utilization of 
the cosmic energy of God in medicine, 
agriculture, technology, and other as- 
pects of life. 

Dr. Myers recognizes that man has 
freedom of choice and that he may re- 
fuse to do his necessary part in the 
achievement of a religious personality 
and in the making of a better world, and 
thus temporarily defeat the purposes of 
God. But he believes that in the long 
run, man is not able to defeat God’s 
purposes. He bases his confidence on 
his conception of God. For Dr. Myers, 
there is a cosmic drift, a definite ten- 
dency discernible across the ages. This 
has not only produced human person- 
ality, but he thinks that “tracing the long 
tortuous way of mankind through pre- 
historic and historic times shows there 
is a distinct trend, though not as uni- 
form and inevitable as in physical na- 
ture, toward the development of a high- 
er culture, individual and social.” He 
says that “this total process, including 
the end product, is the child of the will 
that purposed and the living spirit which 
is in the process of continually creating 
and sustaining.” This living cosmic 
spirit, God, has for him all the “highest 
qualities of personality though infinitely 
beyond them as they are exhibited in 
mankind.” This confident belief that 
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the cosmos is struggling toward ever bet- 
ter moral and religious life, Dr. Myers 
says is “a sheet anchor in every storm. 
That which is against the very nature of 
the universe cannot ultimately succeed, 
any more than can one who runs counter 
to the universe in matters of agriculture 
or health.” 


Dr. Myers’ clear and inspiring outline 
of his faith will find a response among 
all those who are baffled by the challenge 
of science to their traditional beliefs. It 
will be of distinct help also to all who 
feel lost in the immensities of the uni- 
verse, revealed by modern science, and 
who are seeking to find their way in the 
midst of the baffling complexities of 
modern life, made vivid by every daily 
paper. This book is a significant con- 
tribution to religion for today. 


Question will be raised by some as to 
whether Dr. Myers has dealt realistically 
enough with the destructive forces in 
nature and with the anti-social tenden- 
cies in human life. It is true that he 
recognizes the seriousness of the human 
problem. Indeed he reviews in clear and 
forceful manner the major social prob- 
lems of our day. He says that man’s 
newly discovered powers of control and 
invention, achieved through modern sci- 
ence, are “like a high-powered motorcar 
in the hands of a child. The possibilities 
of evil are terrifying.” But some will 
ask whether in the face of the problems, 
as he outlines them, there is the inevit- 
ability of progressive development, 
seemingly implied in his interpretations ; 
in other words, whether he has dealt 
adequately with the problem of evil. 
Nature, as represented in the molecules 
and fibers of the apple, may be striving 
for the perfect apple — to use Dr. 
Myers’ figure; but nature in blight and 
insects seems to be striving to prevent 
this perfecting process. It is true that 
there has also been discovered in nature 
that which will prevent these destruc- 
tive elements and give the perfecting 
forces a chance. But man had to dis- 
cover and utilize these preventive forces 
before the near-perfect apple was a 
possibility. There is the rub. 


Can man be counted on to do his part? 
In social life and relationships, the out- 
come does not seem to be sure. Man 
may in cooperation and good-will and 
love meet the conditions for the release 
of the energy of God; and when he does 
this through faith, the wonder works of 
which Dr. Myers speaks take place. But 
he may also through suspicion and hate, 
jealousy and rivalry, meet the conditions 
for releasing the destructive forces in 
human life. There seems to be adequate 
basis for confidence in the possibilities, 
but no certainty as to what man as a 
free agent will do. 


The issue in the last analysis turns 
on Dr. Myers’ doctrine of man. He has 
confidence that man will do his part in 
cooperation with God because he be- 


‘lieves that man is as much a manifesta- 


tion of the living God as are the 
branches of the vine ; that his spirituality 
is not something bestowed upon him, but 
is inherent in his very nature because he 
is akin to God. He says there is in man 
the hunger for. companionship, for 
friendship and love, which is the basis 
of the family, friendship, and society. 
There is hunger for contact with the 
ultimate reality, God. These hungers 
exist, according to Dr. Myers, because 
man is so made. Every normal individ- 
ual does choose, does judge his own self, 
does seek goals. In spite of failures, 
he tries again; in spite of world dis- 
order, peoples and nations keep on hop- 
ing and working for a better day. Why 
is this so? Because mankind as akin to 
God is so made, Dr. Myers says. In the 
long run, he believes we can count on 
man. Again some would say that Dr. 
Myers has outlined man’s possibility, but 
that just the opposite is also possible and 
that in the midst of a global war, it is 
necessary to recognize that civilization 
itself may be destroyed because of the 
evil choices of mankind. 


Despite these queries, many will give 
an affirmative response to Dr. Myers’ 
faith in God and man. In any case, 
whether or not a reader agrees with all 
of the conclusions, he cannot but be 
helped in working out a religious faith 
for today by the approach Dr. Myers has 
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taken to the problems, by the range of 
data he makes available, and by the 
clarity with which he presents his own 
insights and convictions. The book will 
be equally useful to the professional re- 
ligious leader or to the thoughtful lay- 
man. 
Harrison S. Elliott 
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Wotr, Freperick E., The Open Door 
Book. New Age Publications, Welles- 
ley, Mass., 96 pages, $6.00. 


This volume, eight and a half by ele- 
ven inches in size, is a manual, a work- 
book, and a record. 


The concept of the Open Door is sim- 
ple. Members of the church who are 
equipped for counseling service in vari- 
ous lines organize themselves into a 
group, under a chairman. Each after- 
noon and each evening one member of 
the group is on duty at the church, to 
meet anyone who wishes help of any 
sort. 


The book outlines the organization of 
the program, the selection and training 
of counselors, methods by which the 
work will be carried on, and the results 
which are normally to be sought. Nu- 
merous blank pages provide space for 
names of the counselors and their tele- 
phones, opportunities for service, agen- 
cies that can help on particular prob- 
lems, names of employers and personnel 
managers for placement, and other uses. 


The spirit of the service is expressed 
as follows: “The Open Door is a friend- 
ly, personal, free, and entirely confiden- 
tial service for young and old, of all 
nations, races, religions, and persons of 
no religion, and every condition of life, 
by men and women of the church seek- 
ing to meet every need in modern life, 
material, mental, and spiritual, in the 
spirit of Jesus and under the guidance 
of God.” 


Pamphlet material descriptive of the 
Open Door and the program may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Wolf at Wellesley 
Hills. 

Laird T. Hites. 
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Buck, Peart S.,, Dragon Seed. John Day, 

378 pages, $, 

‘The story of'Ling’Tan and his family, who 
lived near Nanking on their farm when the 
enemy came. What the enemy did to people, 
to;the city ard to the country, how life dried 
up.and hope withered, ;how the Chinese armies 
called upon men who fought and died — all 
this is told against a background of humble 
home living as only Pearl Buck could tell the 
story. The style is;'a good deal like that of 
the Good. Earth. -.. ' 

. ” ec MRS 


CuarK, THomAs C., Poems for Life. Willett, 

Clark, 370 pages, $2.50. 

Some ten years ago Mr, Clark prepared an 
anthology entitled 1000 Quotable Poems. This 
new anthology contains none that were in the 
former. They are arranged around twenty of 
life’s great areas of experience, and each poem 
is selected because jt..ministers to a human 
need. Most of the authors are unknown to a 
lay reader — evidence -that the selection was 
made from a vast range of reading. A beau- 
tiful selection, and a.book to be. prized. 

goge7 
CLarKSON, J. D. and Cocuran, T. C., Editors, 

War as a Social Institution. | Columbia U. 

Press, 333 pages, $3.50. 

At the 1940 meeting of the American His- 
torical Association the bearing of war upon 
history was the underlying theme of most pa- 
pers. The Association invited the two editors 
to bring together the principal papers, givin 
the historian’s perspective on war as a soci 
institution. This they have admirably done, 
grouping their materials into five major fields: 
the roots of war, the strategy and conduct of 
war, the neutral and war, war and society, and 
America in the present war. All the major 
fields of thinking — psychology, sociology, 
economics — contribute their share of organ- 
ized thinking. The result is a definitive, au- 
thoritative book. 

yr? 


Ciincuy, Everett R., The World We Want 
to Live in. Doran, 98 pages, $1.00. 

The Institute of Human Relations last sum- 
mer studied the problems posed in the title 
of this book. Distinguished scientists, educa- 
tors, religious and industrial leaders partici- 
pated. Out of a thousand pages of material, 
Dr. Robert A. Ashworth has selected the 
meat, and organized it with Dr. Clinchy into 
the form of the book, under the headings of 
Social Change, Economics, Politics, Education, 
and Religion. Exceedingly stimulating mate- 
rial bearing upon post-war reorganization, 
marvellously edited, and worth anybody’s dol- 
lar. 
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Dark, ELeanor, The Timeless Land. Mac- 
millan, 499 pages, $2.75. 


A historical novel, descriptive of the first 
five years of English settlement in Australia, 
1788-93. The author, a native of that land, 
writes with a keen historical perspective. 

The original white stock was anything but 

promising: convicts, from lower social classes, 
underprivileged ; from a nation that took very 
little interest in them from any standpoint; 
men and women who had little to live for 
except to live. A few soldiers kept some 
discipline, and the native black folk formed 
a human background that was slowly dis- 
integrated in contact with the whites. 
_ Mrs. Dark describes what happens to people 
under such circumstances in what might be 
we a psychological, as well as a historical, 
novel. 


A: 35 


Gates, A. I, Jersmup, A. T., McConnett, T. 
R., and CHatimany, R. C., Educational Psy- 
chology. Macmillan, 805 pages, $3.00. 


Taking as a springboard Dr. Gates’ Psy- 
chology for Students of Education, the four 
authors, each a specialist in his own field, 
have written an entirely new book. Far from 
being a book of applications of general psy- 
chology, the book starts with educational prob- 
lems and seeks to understand them. These 
problems are discussed as they relate to the 
school, of course, but the scope of interest 
includes the total social structure in which 
development occurs. It is a psychology of 
education, in broadest measure, not merely of 
school subjects. Very thorough-going. 
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Hatnaway, S. R., Physiological Psychology. 

Appleton-Century, 325 pages. 

Physically at least, human beings operate in 
accordance with physical nature. One part 
of the organism is the nerve structure, purely 
physical, but through which psychological 
processes becume possible. This nerve struc- 
ture is dynamic and functional. The author 
analyzes carefully its structure and its func- 
tions, with particular interest in such outcomes 
as learning, emotion, motivation, and con- 
sciousness. 
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Hayes, SaMuet P., Contributions to a Psy- 
chology of Blindness. American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York, 296 pages, $2.50. 


Some, but not a vast deal, is known about 
the mental functioning, the capacities, and the 
personality of blind children and adults. In 
this book an effort is made to sum up the ex- 
perimental work to date, and to interpret the 
results. The blind are shown to be very much 
like the seeing. Highly intelligent persons be- 
coming blind remain highly intelligent; but in 
general their sensory capacities are very slight- 
ly, if at all, improved by the necessity thrust 


upon them. The book is useful to anyone who 
wishes to understand blind folk; it is almost 
indispensable for anyone who wishes to work 
intelligently with them. 
af 
Hicks, GrANvILLE, Only One Storm. Mac- 
millan, 427 pages, $2.75. 

Mr. Hicks has done an excellent job of de- 
picting the thinking that goes on in an Amer- 
ican small community in the present day — 
what people think of each other and of their 
world; what the “average American” has to 
say about communism and fascism and demo- 
cracy, about religion and the church; what 
women think and say about their husbands 
and children — of the subjects, large and 
small, that occupy the thinking of ordinary, 
intelligent, Americans. The small town is up 
in the Berkshires of New England. 
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Ickis, MarcuEritE, The Christmas Book. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 71 pages, fifty 
cents. 

This convenient little book provides varied 
Christmas suggestions to recreation leaders, 
teachers, group workers, and families who 
wish “to inject into their celebrations some- 
thing of the charm and beauty associated with 
the old traditional Christmas customs.” 

Churches and families will be delighted with 
the plays, programs, and stories of Christmas 
as observed in many lands, music, ideas for 
decoration, games, and plans for refreshments 
found in this charming book. Particularly 
valuable is its introduction to the publishers of 
the book — one of the very helpful leisure- 
time movements whose resources should be in 
constant use in the church and the community. 
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Kenyon, THEDA, Pendulum. Julian Messner, 

476 pages, $2.75 

A novel by a woman about three women, 
each of whom lived her own life according to 
the pattern that seemed best to her. Men 
were central in each pattern, but the codes 
were entirely satisfactory and the story is a 
clean and wholesome one. A thoughtful read- 
ing impresses upon one the fact that there can 
be stability of purpose in a family line, though 
each individual member carves out his own 
destiny. 
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Komrorr, MANUEL, In the Years of Our Lord. 

Harper, 311 pages, $2.50. 

An exceedingly beautiful, simple, and dra- 
matic story of the life of Jesus, and of the 
many people around him from the beginning 
to the close of his life. The author has satu- 
rated himself with the literature of biblical 
times, and, although most of the novel is the 
creation of fancy, it contradicts no known 
fact. Miracle is, of course, accepted as fact. 
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Kotinsky, RutH, Elementary Education of 
Adults. American Association for Adult 
Education, 205 pages, $1.50. 

This is a volume in the series known as 
“Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education in the United States.” The series 
is made available with the aid of funds sup- 
plied by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. This study concerns itself with the 
elementary education of adults in backward 
parts of the country and with that of the 
aliens who desire to acquire citizenship. Al- 
though literacy, pee the ability to sign one’s 
name, is not a legal requirement for natural- 
ization, the “relegation of vast numbers of 
plain people to irredeemable ignorance would 
be tantamount to abandonment of the demo- 
cratic faith.” The problem is difficult and 
becomes every day more pertinent. This 
book is an excellent study on the subject. 
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Louu1, E. ALExANDER, New York Nights. 

Humanity Press, 166 pages, 1.80. 

A success story for adolescents who are not 
too old. Mary and Bill, from the same town, 
meet for the first time on a steamer going 
down the Hudson to the big city, where each 
seeks employment. ‘ihey are separated, have 
bewildering adventures, finally meet again, and 
are married. Nice young folk all the way 
through. 
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McDonatp, Ancus, Old McDonald Had a 
Farm. Houghton, Mifflin, 278 pages, $2.75. 


Old McDonald did have a farm, down in 
Oklahoma. There he raised his family, 
preached at a neighboring church, worked 
hard, saved his money, built up the soil on 
his farm until it was one of the finest in the 
land, grew old and finally died. 

One of the sons, the author of this book, 
immediately abandoned the farm when his 
father died and wandered for several years 
before he settled down, secured an education, 
and joined the Soil Conservation Service. 
Perhaps a good farmer may be so good as 
a farmer that he will neglect some of the 
= that might keep his children on the 
and. 

The book is a story, without much moral 
except that of showing that an earnest man 
can both improve his land and secure a good 
living at the same time — but it is a very at- 
tractive tale. 
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McKinney, Frep, Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment. Wiley, 636 Pages, $2.75. 

College students, in general, find that psy- 
chology courses are not open to them in the 
first year, and that such courses when offered 
are often more theoretical than practical. This 
book, by a professor of psychology, is de- 
signed as a text in a semi-psychology orienta- 
tion course, or as supplementary reading for 


the standard course. The author asks all sorts 
of practical questions about personality re- 
adjustments, study techniques, learning proc- 
esses, personal efficiency, career questions and 
social questions, morality and emotional ques- 
tions. Brief case illustrations illuminate the 
discussion of principles and standards. An 


‘altogether satisfactory book that should help 


any young man or woman to “see the light.” 
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NorpHorr, CHARLES and Hatt, James N., 
Botany Bay. Little, Brown, 374 pages, $2.50. 


The authors of the Bounty trilogy have 
taken an earlier episode in English and 
Australian history and made it live. The 
hero of the tale, a loyalist from America, 
is driven by poverty to crime in London, and 
sentenced to life in Australia. The description 
of Newgate prison, of the trip overseas, of 
the life and struggles of the convict-colonists 
not only makes vivid reading, but effectively 
orients a reader in a period of almost primitive 
history in which man is permitted to be most 
inhumane to man. 
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Rossins, Howarp CHANDLER, Ecumenical 
Trends In Hymnody. Commission on Wor- 
ship, 80 pages, 20 cents. 


This is the latest number of the Pamphlet 
Library of Worship issued by the Commis- 
sion on Worship of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Trends are described in hymnody 
in the Methodist, Presbyterian, Moravian, 
Congregational, Episcopal and Lutheran 
churches, and the United Church of Canada. 
All show that the great bulk of the hymns 
are common to all the newer hymnals and 
that, with a few distinctive hymns for each 
denomination, the same hymnbook might be 
used by all. The tendency is distinctly away 
from the individualistic and sentimental to 
the social outlook and from fear and death 
to service and love. 
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Scuapera, I., Married Life in an African 
Tribe. Sheridan House, 364 pages, $3.50. 
The author lived among, and closely studied, 

a tribe of the Bantus in South Africa. These 
folk had been in contact with white culture 
for nearly a century, missionaries worked 
among them and sought to establish religious 
outlooks upon marriage and the home; and 
many young men went away to work in 
foreign towns. These culture conticts have 
partially broken down basic native patterns, 
not always to the natives’ good. In vivid lan- 
guage the author explores the sexual, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious aspects of mar- 
riage; courtship customs, wedding ceremonies, 
the relations of parent and child, of husband 
and wife. A book easily read, and undoubted- 
ly authoritative. 
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